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ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. | 
—_—_————— 
CHAPTER VII. 
lbhere = not a look, a word of thine, 
My soul hath e’er forgot; 
Chou ne'er hast bid a ringlet shine, 
Nor given thy locks one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not, Moore. 
liz house belonging to Mrs. Adrian, and which 

id been described by Vayle Malvern as a “ small 

juare box,” stood just without the village of Roslyn. 
‘here was no wide lawn to give dignity to it, no 

rand old trees, no beautiful gardens. A path led 
rom the gate to the door, and at one side was an 

pen, gravelled lane used as a carriage-way. A 
poplar tree waved before the entrance, and a few 
bushes flourished on either side of the path. 

‘The house itself merited the description that had 
een given of it. It had originally been erected as’ 
' shooting-box for the titled grand-sire of the late 
Mr. Adrian, but a large posterity had made it neces- 
~ury to convert it into a dwelling-house, which had 
‘een settled upon Mrs. Adrian at her marriage. 

lt had few pretensions to elegance. A bay window 
wd been thrown out of the small drawing-room—a 
arge, ample recess that was more like a small room 
an a window, and which gave an air of spacious- 
ess to the otherwise cramped apartment. ‘The | 

umneys had been converted into graceful appen- | 
ages, and the porches had been made ornamental | 
«8 Wellas useful. | 

But that was all. The outline of the little building 
‘mained the same, looking hard and unyielding. 
"he accommodations of the dwelling sufficed only 
‘ora very small establishment—one that might be 
gre far too small for the gay and fashionable 
= . Adrian. unless, perhaps, in the days of her first 
i irning. 

Negarding her, as she half-reclined in the curtained 
Window, and looked anxiously down the road, one 
would not have imagined that she had come to this 
little country house in order to indulge unrestrainedly 
in her crief for the loss of her husband. 


LADY 








[THE UNWELCOME VISITOR. | 


Yet such was the reason she had assigned for 
leaving Vienna, and taking possession of the more 


insignificant of two homes secured to her for her 


lifetime by the settlements of her marriage. 

She wished to bury herself in some quiet nook, 
she had declared, where she could meditate upon 
her terrible bereavement and the virtues of her de- 


parted husband, “and no place was so favourable for | 


meditation as that little box at Roslyn.” 

But this decision had been made 
ignorance of the earl’s intended marriage. 

Some wonder had been excited among her friends, 
that she should consider such retirement necessary, 
when it was notorious that she had not lived happily 
with her husband. Herdear “ five hundred friends ” 
were well aware that her extravagance and fondness 
for society had nearly distracted the late Mr. Adrian, 
who, being but a younger son, with five or six elder 
brothers, had not the purse of Fortunatus. He had 
not married a fortine, as younger sons are wont to 
do, and had been obliged to accept a government ap- 
pointment in India, where he had perished, as before 
mentioned. 


while in utter | 


Although, in detail, her charms were not over 
powering, yet in her tout ensemble she was what is 
termed a fine woman. 

Iler principal attraction was her manner, which t 
her admirers was absolutely fascinating. She was 
skilled in repartee and graceful badinage, in th 
art of delicate flattery, and had sufficient tact o: 
art to place a visitor upon good terms with himself, 
as the surest plan of pleasing him. 

Her attire was of the deepest black, mitigated by 


| an unlimited display of beads and bugles of jet, and 


| terfere 


If Mrs. Adrian had not a fortune in bank-stocks, | 


her husband had, when marrying her, deemed her 
richly dowered in beauty. 

She was a fair, large woman, inclined to embon- 
point. Her complexion was very fine, having always 
been carefully guarded from sun and wind, and there 
was a steady bloom upon her cheeks, which the en 
vious declared was the result of art. 
brown and carefully arranged after the fashion of 
the day, in a manner to indicate the greatest gene- 
rosity on the part of nature. Her motions, which 
were few, as she reclined there, were extremely 
languid, and indicated habits of great indolence. 

It was her chief characteristic. To lie upon a 
couch, with a new novel in her hand, was to her the 


Her hair was | 


height of felicity, and she indulged herself init with- | I 
| this morning ; and I was foolish to ask him. He wil! 


out stint. 
The bloom and freshness of youth had long since 


departed, for years of dissipation must be paid for. | 


She was thirty years of age, and she gave promise of 
becoming in ten more stout and ruddy. 


her widow’s cap had a very pretty look perched a! 
the back of her head in such a manner as not to in 
with her elaborate coiffure. It resembled 
more a morning head-dress than the emblem of 
woman’s deepest woe. 

“T wish I could take the horrid thing off en 
tirely,” she said, impatiently, catching sight of it i 
the narrow strip of mirror panelled in the window 
between the sashes. ‘“ Yet I suppose I should be 
looked upon as a monster if I were to discard it. 1 
wonder if it makes me look older than I should d 
otherwise!” 

She decided, after due investigation, that unde: 
her skilful arrangement, the cap did not materiall, 
detract from her good looks, and then resumed he: 
attitude of watching the road. 

She was expecting the Earl of Roslyn. 

“Though I don’t suppose he'll come,” she mum 
mured, in a tone expressive of tho deepest annoy 
ance, “ Iwas so grieved to learn that he had mar 
ried. I think I was never so shocked in my life. | 
know that he kept single for years because I had 
jilted him, and he could not get over it. I supposed, 
of course, that I had only to come back and see him 
to become the Countess of Roslyn. He must hav 
ceased to love me, for I wrote him a fortnight ago 
and he could have broken off his marriage if he had 
felt inclined. Of course he won’t come over here 


not be apt to leave his bride of a day, to call upon 
the woman he loved first.” 

She looked chagrined beyond measure. 

Tt had, indeed, been a heavy blow to her-this 





949 


marriage of Lerd Roslyn. Thi hout her wedded 


life one of herchief buasts had been. that the hand- 
some young earl kept single for her sake, and she | 
had been unwifely and unwomanly enough to dream | 


that a time might come when she would reward his 
onstanc 
her. 

The news of hi 
Paris, and she had cont 
see him before he should be m 
rived too late. 

She had come up [r udon in the same train 
with the bridal part h unseen by them, and 
had watched thei 
station of Roslyn, 1 rness of 


had reached her at 
i her journey, hoping to 
rried, but she had ar- 


cling beyond 
description. Sh 
observing t! rv first thoucht 
held such gl 
countess. Ler 


vy and unreason 


was, that she had 
rious beauty as 
next emotion was « 
ing dislike. 


)- 


pped in between 
waiting for her so 
} she had come 


Chis fair young 1 
her and the prize t) 
long. just at the nu 
forward to claim 
the Lady 

a 


i into being im Mrs. 
Adrian’s sou 
“1 wonder if he lov ] !” she 
bly he does. He v 
nd that 
ys knew. § He | ; 
ng love of his manhood, which | have lately go 
oolishly dreamed of ikening. IT could oever win 
his love from her, if | were to try, 
elderly woman beside her. My brown hair camnot 
bear comparison with her pale golden looks, ané-she 
s slender, while lam gr g stout. 
and walked like a queen, like a woman of the 
vorld ;” and her tone grew bitter. 
look upon me beside her. My dream is ended. I 
may as well return to Vienna to-morrow!” 

The decision cost her a great deal of pain; for, as 
much as she could love, she had leved the Barl of 
Roslyn. She had sacrificed him once, and would 
have done it a second time just as readily had he 


mused. “ Pro- 


‘s ardent fancy, as I 


not been what he was, but it burt her to hear of bis | 


ge to another. Ever 
whood had reached her, she had dreamed of be- 
coming mistress of Roslyn Manor, and to Know that 
another woman reigued there, gave her a peng worst 
than she had felt on learning of her husband's 
death. 

She continued to think of the young countess and 
the earl, until, as i «d to her, there was danger 
of losing hor s« . Shed 1 that her note to 
Lord Roslyn, requ I pou her, would 
be politely iwhored p 1 at all, and she ima- 
gined that, if read, the bridal pai re smiling over 
this advance from the wo whose only claim 
upon him was that | ed her. 

“I will not stay | { at,” she sud- 
denly exclaimed. “TI ha t ce a dotard in 
sending him that ridiculous note. Why sheuld he 
call upon me now th narried? I have done 
a most unheard-o bridegroom wiil, of 
course, have only is bride for a 
month at least ; a i ] me, what good 
would it do? I should hav listen to Lady Ros- 
lyn’s praises, and a list of | ions—no, I will 
not stay !” 

She sprang up with unw 
a bell, which was answ 
faced German woman, wl 
atoned for her peasa y trance, 

“You can repa : iid her mistress, 
abruptly. “ We sl ) to Vienna within th 
week. Lam tired o/ ¢ already.” 

The German’s stolid countenance was expressive 
rew has ily to execute 


rey, and touched 
maid, a broad- 
+ taste amply 


all plac 


of satisfaction, and 
the command. 

Mrs. Adrian then returned to the window. 

She was standing there, with a frown upon her 
ce, idly tapping upon the pane, when the Earl 
of Roslyn’s pony carriage came in sight. 

She saw that his lordship and his coachman were 

only occupants, and that the carriage was about 
to stop before her dwelling. 

With a quickened step, not to be expected from 
her, she sank down in a studied attitude upon the 
silken couch, laid a volume of sonsolatory poems in 
her lap, and appeared to be absorbed in one, which 
enjoined resignation and fortitude to the unavoid- 
able dispensatious of Providence. 

Her black-bordered handkerchief reposed in one 
shapely hand, as if in constant requirement to check 
the flow of tears. 


She was sitting thus when the earl was announced, 


Her look of surprise was well affected as he en- 
tered the room, and slie arose to welcome him with 
pretended agitation. 

“ This is 80 kind ef you, Lord Roslyn, 


" 


and accept the title he could bestow upon | 


tion at the little | 


opportunity of | 


unrelenting hatred | 


a boy when he leved | 
given her the | 


1 look like an | 


She looked | 


“No ene would | 


since the tidings of her | 


she said, | 
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giving him her hand. “I repented writing to youas 
soon as the note was sent, fearing that you would 
not be willing to leave your bride even for an hour.” 

“ Lady Roslyn desired me to call,” responded his 
lordship, gazing, not without emotion, upon the 
woman who was still cherished in his heart. “She 
wishes to make your acquaintance, Mrs. Adrian.” 

“ The countess is very beautiful!” said the widow, 
guardedly, determined to probe her visitor’s heart. 
“J think I never saw a lady with beauty so striking 
as hers. I saw her yesterday for the first time in my 


life, and I can well understand the furore she has | 


created every season since her introduction to so 
ciety.” 

This acknowledgement, while truthful, cost Mrs. 
Adrian’s envious heart a pang, but it was not made 
withont an object. 

The earl acknowledged the compliment, receiving 
it with evident pleasure, but there was no lighting 
| up of his eyes, no glow upon his cheeks, such as might 
have been expected. 

The keen-sighted widow did not fail to observe 
this coldness. 


“But her personal beauty, I suppose, is her least | 


lovable quality,” she said, in tingly. “ Herlove 
and sympathy outweigh mere physical attractions. 
A union blessed by perfect sympathy is rare in this 
world.” 

“It is indeed,” replied the earl, unconscious that 
his words and tone were a revelation to his hostess. 

“You must accept my congratulations, my lord,” 
and the widow sighed. “I should have written you 
a congratulatory note, but the truth was I was so 
shocked by the news of your marriage—not shocked, 


I did not mean that,” she added, hastily, ’ but sur- | 


| prised. I had thought—I had fancied—— 
gaze. 
The earl comprehended the meaning she intended 
| to convey, and his heart thrilled as she had hoped it 
would. 

“You thought me still unmarried, then ?” 

“ Yes, [thought so. I had no right to hope amy- 
|thing from it, but after my husband's death l— 
She broke down again. 

His lordship looked at her a few momente in si- 
| lence. 

He acknowledged to himself that she looked much 
, Oller than when he had seen her last ; that she had 
| grown stouter; and that she could not be compared 

for physical or intellectual beauty with his bride. 

But the memory of his early passion for her cast 

a glamour over her in his sight, and her manner en- 
thralled him. 

‘You remembered, then, my boyish fancy ?” he 

asked, lightly. 

“Remember it, my lord?” and she turned her 

gaze upon him. “Can one forget a terrible mistake 
| that has wrecked one’s life? Can one cease to re- 
gret a folly in throwing away a gem that would 
have made one’s life a perfect dream of happiness ? 
Remember! Would that I did not! Would that I 
could forget !” 

The earl was pleased at this implied confession of 

a regard for him, and at the same time he felt un- 
comfortable. 


It seemed rather unwomanly in her to unveil her | 


heart, when the unveiling could do no good, and he 
thought within himself that his young bride could 
never be guilty of such an act. 
The admission heightened his respect for the 
countess, and lessened it for Mrs. Adrian. 
“ You have recently experienced a great loss,” he 
| said, glancing at her sombre attire. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I suppose so. I dare say 
you are shocked at my manner of speaking, but I 
have not lived with my husband for so long a time that 
he has been, as it were, dead to me for years. And 
then, I will tell you frankly, my lord, I never loved 
him. My heart was occupied with the memory of 
another, and poor James and I had so little in com- 
mon. He loved me, though,” she added. 

The earl called to mind the reports he had heard, 
relative to the misunderstandings 
Adrians, but he said nothing. 
| The widow had discovered from his words and 
| manner that he had not accorded to his young wife 
| the love he had once given her, and, strange as it 

may seem, a wild hope took possession of her soul— 
a hope that Roslyn might not be for ever lost to her. 
' You received the letter I sent you 2 fortnight 
since from Vienna, I suppose?” she said. 
“T received it this morning,” was the response. 
sa saw the notice of your husband's death last even- 
in 


* And you did not know until then that I was 
| free ?” 

His lordship replied in the negative. 

The widow’s blue eyes sparkled. 

“Tf you had kuown,” she could not avoid saying, 





She paused, in affected confusion, and lowered her | 





between the | 
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softly, looking up at him with ‘ill-concealed tender. 


ness. 

“Tf I had known,” he answered, “it could hayo 
made no difference. I had been for two months the 
betrothed husband of the Lady Adine Sayton, who jx 
now my wife.” 

“You love her, then ?” she asked, almost in , 
whisper, and almost involuntarily. 

“Pardon me, my fair confessor,” the earl respon- 
ded, smilingly, “ but that confession must be reserved 
for the ears of mv wife.” 

Mrs. Adrian bit her lips, but she was not foiled 
She knew already what she had desired him to own 
to her. 

Satisfied with the progress she had made, she per- 
mitted the conversation to drift into other channels, 
and exercised her old fascination; but the earl fo}; 
there was something lacking in her. 

His visit was scarcely so pleasant as he had anti- 
cipated, and he made it as short as possible, without 
appearing abrupt. He invited her to call upon his 
bride, which she promised to do, and he then arose 
to take his departure. 

The widow put her hand in his, begging 
him to call often, and she watched his egress from 


| her dwelling, and hisdeparture in his carriase, with» 


sa’ 

The ¢arl drove towards home, thinking : 

“She is greatly , or else Lam changed 
Her presence does met affect me as of old. Once or 
teice, I thought sheietually overstepped the bounds 
of womanly ‘delicacy, in'speaking of an affection for 
me. MShe kaows that Tm married and that [ couli 
sey nothing to sucha confession. Besides, it was ir 
bad tastewlter jilting meas she did. If I had eve 
desired'to be-revenged upon her, that desire can b 
gratified new. I am sorryfor her, if she really love- 
me, but J amnot sure thatd wish myself unmarrie! 
If Adine did mot dislike ame, and if I loved her as 
much 26 I admire ber, I@heuld prefer matters as they 
are. Adine is a wife to be proud of, but then she 
has no heart. ‘One thing’Iam resolved upon—tha: 
it is not safe for me to Mrs. Adrian often. Ani 
I must uproot her from-my heart.” 

Meanwhile the widow had resumed the reclining 
position from which his entrance had aroused her, 
and gave herself up to pleasant anticipations. 

“ He loves me yet,” she mused, “and he does not 
love his countess. @h, if James had only died 
earlier, and I had reeeived the news sooner! But 
I must make ‘the best of thepresent state of affairs. 
I cannet, of course, im, and I shall go bac! 
to Viertia—but not yet. I can make him love me 
more than ever, Tew make his queenly wife weep 
herself blind—for she must love him—and then it will 
be time enough to leave Roslyn!” 

She reached out her hand languidly for the bell 
and summoned her maid, to whom she said: 

“Unpack the trunks, Gretchen. I shall stay!” 

And then as the woman withdrew, she planned 
how she would spend the weeks of her retirement. 
and by what means she could bring about a desi: 
able end which looked impossible. 

“Tf I could make her jealous,” she thought, art 
fully, “and persuade her to abandon the earl, bh 
could get a divorce on the plea of desertion, and ! 
could marry him. If she wouldn’t leave him, some 
other excuse for a divorce might be obtained. The) 
say that ‘where there’s a will there’s a way,’ ani 
having the earl’s affection to begin upon, I am sur 
I can bring about the result I most desire. I wish ! 
had Vayle Malvern in my interest. I believe him to b: 
at heart perfectly unscrupulous, aud somebody sai’! 
in Paris he used to be devoted to the Lady Adin 
Sayton. If he should hate her now for refusing 
him, and stepping in between him and his expected 
inheritance, he might assist me !” 

She continued to think of Malvern, whom she had 
known well before her marriage, and since en 
countered abroad, and had almost determined to sen! 
him a message to come to her, when, looking out 0! 
the window, she beheld the object of her thoughts 
entering the gate. 

The next moment Vayle Malvern was ushered into 
her presence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Disguise, [ see, thou art a wickedness, 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 

ComMANDING her emotions by a strong effort. 
Mrs. Polack plunged at once into the subject dis- 
tressing her, saying: 

“You know, Retlen, all that I know myself of 
Alix’s history—how she came under my protectiov, 
and all the mysterious circumstanees connected wit! 
her.” 

“Certainly, mother,” he responded, directing * 
startled and enquiring glance trom the ex-schoo'- 
mistress to the youne «trl. 
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Alix knows all about it!” declared his I 4 Oh, Rellen,” she said, “ I can:never repay you.” | yearsago. Did you keep the girl with you, or plans 


BY hag eco his look, “I had thought-of The love for her that.was the strongest-passion of | her i1 s.chevitable institution ?” 

bocpine Le story from her, fearing to excite her by | Rellen’s hoart flamed up.at. hergrateful words, and Restraining. her indiguation, Mrs. Polack vephied : 
8 the a mystery, to which no explanation could be given. | he said, passionately : “I kept her with me.” 
ho is I thought her uncle dead, since I had not-heardfrom; “You can repay me if you will, Alix, You “Is she living now?” inquired the stranger, with 


a remarkable eagerness in his husky tones, and evi 
dent hope that she was not. 

“ Yes, she is living,” answered Mrs. Polack. 

“ But merely existing, is she not ?” 

And the eagerness with which the 
listened for a reply was-actually intense. 

“T am not sure that I understand you, M 
Erle.” 


him for years, and hoped to keep the child always with | have.it in.your power to make me.the happiest, of 
in a me. But circumstances rendered it necessary that | men.” 
] should tell her the trath, and so I told her to-day “How 2” whispered the girl, drooping her head, 
_on what we suppose to be the eighteenth anni- | and blushing like a rose. 
versary of her birthday. And the revelation was|  Rellen turned.aud bestowed a significant glance at. 
not made too soon, Rellen!” i mother, who was trembling with delight, and 
an who arose to withdraw in obedience .to his look. 


Strange) 


“{ don’t understand you! 


“ Alix went over to the post-office in the hope that 
there might be a letter from you explaining your non- 
return to-day, and she received one for me—one from 
the man who called himself her uncle. He isin Lon- 
don, and is coming here to claim Alix, and put her 
where she can support herself.” 

“Let me see the letter!” 

Mrs. Polack handed the missive to her son. 

He perused it carefully, scrutinizing every word, 
and then said, slowly: 

“One thing is evident—the man believes Alix to 
be imbecile.” 

“ His object in drugging her in her childhood was 
toweaken her mind, I aim positive!” declared Mrs. 
Polack. “If she had not received the wise and 
careful treatment, and the tender love we gawe her, 
| fear she would have been what:he desired. I can 
never cease to thank Providence for warming my 
heart towards the poor, motherless little.creature.” 

‘The tears started to the girl’s eyes,.and she knelt 
down beside the lady who had bestowed::more than 
a mother’s eare upon her, and buried her head inher 
loving bosom. ° 

“My dear little Alix!” said the ex-schonhmistress, 
pressing her lips upon the feathery mass of curls. 
“You have more than repaid me. Qh, Rellen,” she 
added, addressing her son, “if it had not been for 
this child, I should never have lived until your re- 
turn. I had a terrible illness last summer, a con- 
iagious fever, the servants all went away, and 
Alix alone stood by me, nursing me night and day. 
J owe toher my life.’ Nothing could persuade*her to 
desert me, not even the solicitations of the phy- 
sician. She is as brave as she is gentle and 
lovely !” 

Rellen Polack’s face worked with emotion, and he 
bent forward, lifted one hand of the girl’s, and 
raised it with tender respect. to his lips. 

“Heaven bless you, Alix,” he whispered. 

The little maiden did not look up, but a searlet 
flush could be seen creeping from her cheek to the 
very tip of her dainty, pearly ear. 

“1 think, mother,” observed Retlen, recurring to 
the letter, “that this man’s object in coming here is 
quite apparent. He believes Alix’s intellect.to be 
injured, and he thinks it necessary to place her in 
some asylum for imbeciles, fearing that if he leaves 
her here longer, her history may become food. for 
common gossip, and speculations be indulged in with 
regard to her. He evidently is troubled about 
her. There is no affection for her manifest. in the 





Alix remained a picture af. charming confusion. 

Rellen.drew nearer to her with beaming eyes and 
glowing face, determined+te offer her the protection 
of a hushand from her mysterious. enemy, and with 


| protestations of love upon his tangue. 


But before Mrs. Polack had time to reach the door, 


| and before the young man had taken the girl’s flu 


tering hand, the sonnd of wheels was heard,.and a 
vehicle drove up tothe little front gate. 

“Perhaps itis Alix’s mncle!” gasped the ex-school- 
mistress, with an appealing look,at her son. 

Rellen immediately stepped to the window. 

He was in time to see a man alight from the ve- 
hicle—a man exactly answering to the description of 
Alix’s mysterious guardian, 

“ Yos,he hascome!” he said, calmly. “Seat your- 


self, mother, aud donot be frightened. I will see this | 


man. Alix, my love,” aud. he came and took the girl’s 
suddenly cold hand. “I do not want him to see 
you at first. Stay in the adjoining room until J 
call you.” 

He conducted her to a small retiring-room which 
adjoiued the drawing-room, and left her there, for 
she did not venture to express a wish in opposition 
to his. 

For, though feminine as he appeared, Rellen 
Polack had a more than masculine will,.and com- 
manded obedience—instant, unquestioning obedience 
whenever he chose. There were few who dared to 
oppose his commands, or set up their will against his, 
for there was.a fire in his eyes and a look about his 
mouth that would, have made a hraye mau quail be- 
fore him. 

But Alix had no wish. to oppose. him. 
only too happy to obey him. 

Rellen had barely returned to the outer room, and 
bidden his mother be of good courage, when the 


She was 


; Sirancer was aunonnced. 


| weather. He 


Mrs. Polack avose to greet him, while her son re- 
tired a few steps.to study the new-comer. 

The stranger was a tall man, with a massive 
frame, strangely muffled up for the sultry June 
was attired aficr the manner of 
clergymen, but his coat was of cheap alpaca and 80 
long that it suggested the clergyman’s gown. 

His head was adorned with a sandy- hued wig, the 
hair of which fell thickly about his neck. His face 


} was half-hidden by:an unusually heavy beard that 


letter, and I am inclined to think he is afraid of | 
| were set upon his.rubicund nose in such a way as to 


her!” 

“ Afraid of her! Afraid of our little Alix !” 

“It seems so to me. I think that, when he dis- 
covers that his attempts to weaken her mind have 


failed, he will insist upon removing her from our | 


care,” 


Mrs. Polack clasped the maiden closer, murmuring | 


that she would never let her go. 

“Tf he be really her guardian, he has the law on 
his side,” said Rellen, thoughtfully. “He can compel 
her to go with him. He may be her own father or 
brother.” 

“T don’t think that,” remarked the ex-schoalmis- 
tress, “I believe that he is her deadly enemy. The 
last look he gave her, was one that I could never ex- 
plain, but. it has always seemed to me to have s-been 
inade up of fear and hatred. How could he have 
feared a little child not yet six years old?” 

“That is a mystery that we shall probably not 
unravel in this world,” declared Rellen. “ It is clear, 
though, that Alix is in danger at his hands.” 

“T shall not leave Aunt Lettice nor the Lodge!” 


said Alix, resolutely. “ He.can have no claim upon | 


upon me like hers.” 

“No, you shall not go, Alix!” said Rellen Polack, 
his feminine face taking a look that was wholly 
masculine, and his eyes glowing with a determined 
fire. “If you cleave to us, you shall not be torn 
from us, except over my dead body. I will defend 
you while there remains a spark of life within 
me!” 

Alix’s face assumed an answering glow, and she 
— to her chair, with a look of gratitude and de- 
votion. ‘ 


Poor innocent child! Rellen Polack was to her 
hl a 


the embodiment of 
valry! 


and chi- 





’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





fell upon his breast, aud strangely heavy 
brows gave a singular effect to the upper part of his 
face. 


He ware ap.immense pair of green spectacles that | 


permit him to peep now and thenabove them—a sure 
sign that they were not needed for the purpose of 
strengthening. his. sight. 


In his gloved hands he carried.acottom umbrella. | 
His .disguise—if disguise it were—was well con- | 
| he dazzled London. society as the gay and fagcipat 
| ing Count Lechelle ? 


ceived aad skilfully executed, 

No one, without previous sngpicions, would have 
had.a-deubt that he was not, what he seemed—viz., a 
clergyman addicted to good living, and with impaired 
health and weakened eye-sight, who was taking a 
journey for the benefit of his digestive organs, 

But Rellen Polack knew his attire to be a skil- 
fully got-up disguise, from the.sandy-hued wig down 
to the alpaca gaiters enclosing the large, well-shaped 
feet. 

He had full. opportunity to-continne his investiga- 
tions, for the iatruder had not detected his presence. 

“This is Mrs. Polack, I suppose?” said the 
stranger, addressing the ex-schoolmistress, who 
stood before him, regarding him with the sewere ex- 
pression with which she had been wont ito awe re- 
fractory pupils. 

The lady bowed, responding : 

“And you are Mr. Erle, who left his miece with 
me thirteen years ago?” 

“Tam,” was the hoarse reply. 
note from London ?” 

Mrs. Polack ‘replied in the affirmative. j 

“] owe you an apology for not having written you 
with regard to the child forthe past four years,” said 
Mr. Erle, “but cireumstances prevented my doing 
so. I am a@ poor clergyman, and I, could have ill 
spared the money for continuing her education. Be- 
sides, I was convinced that the child had no capacity 
for learning, and that the money would be thrown 
away. I hear that you closed your school four 


“ You reegived my 





| Schoolmistress, very truthfully. 
j; not get along without her, and I hops you will nm 


| bringing her to you atall. I 


| going abrvad 





eye- | 





“ T.suppose,” he said, more slowly, “that my un 
fortunate niece is not liberally endowed with intel 
lect. I hope yon have made her useful. I have nm 


| pride for her, and,shall not be angry if you tell me 


that you have made her your servant. For, thong’ 


I am in the church, and Alix is my niece, I hav: 


| reason to be proud of her existence.” 


“* Alix has been very useful to me,” said th 
“T think T con 


) 


think of taking her from me.” 


The stranger appeared pleased at this reply, if en 
might judge from the way in which he peered ove 
his spectacles, his blue eyes snapping open.apA shnt 
with great rapidity. 

“T don’t know that I have any objection to her 
remaining with you, Mrs. Polack,” he said, huskil 
“Tf she knows enough to be a good waiting-naid, | 
am perfectly satisfied. It was an voriment. ms 
often thoug 
asylum: befor 


have 
that J should have placed her in some 

Mrs. Polack longed to remind him that he would 
never have dared to take the drugged child to apy 
public asylum, lest an outcry should be made about 
the ernelty with which she had been treated, and th« 
evident mystery surrounding him, 

She longed to tell him that he had preferred a 
girl’s school as a home for the injured little ope, b 
cause it was safer and more retired—but she qurbed 
her impatient tongue, lest she should injure her dar 
ling’s cause. 

She simply said : 

“If you are a poor clergyman, I cannot unde: 
stand how you should have lived abroad so many 
years.” 

“Tlived by teaching the Continental languages 
for my health would not permit me to ocaupy a 
pulpit,” was the ready response. “I had a Inrge 
family of my own to support and train—ah !” 

He had canght sight of Rellen Pulack, who ,etiil 
remained in the background. 

“ Who is this young.gentleman whom TF hawe not 
observed before, Mrs. Polack ?’he asked. 

“He is my-son, Rellen Polack; a gentleman. whe 
does business in London,” answered the proud 
mother. 

The stranger regarded Rellen keenly, and a hopese 
exclamation arose to his lips, while a look of astonnded 
recognition flamed forth from his eyes. 

He had evidently seen Rellen Polack before. 

As Rellen caught that astounded look, an uncom 
fortable sensation crept over him, and he felt cen 


| vinced that he had seen Alix’s mysterious relative 


somewhere before. 
Sut where ? 
Could it have been when abroad ? 


Or was it when 


Who was this mau? he asked ‘himgelf, with ai 
uneasy feeling, but the question involved a myatery 
which he could not fathom. 

Beyond that first look, there was nothing in-wha! 


| was visible of the stranger’s countenance to shew 


that he had ever seen the son of the ex-schoolraie 
tress. before. 

“T was startled at beholding your son when T sup 
posed we were alone,” remarked Mr. Mrle, move 
hoarsely than before. “Iam a poor, broken-down 
man, madam, startled by the fall of a feather. It’s a 
sad thing to have such weak nerves. ° But to xetpen 
to the subject on which we were conversing.. Lapp 
pose my niece is nearly grown up.” 

“She is not tall, neither is she large,” said Mux. 
Polack. “She is.eighteen to-day. if the date.of her 
birth which you gave me were correct.” 

“Can you think I would have made a mistake 
upon a point,even so immaterial as the date. of my 
niece’s birth, Mrs. Polack,” inquired the stwanger. 
with a glance full of suspicion. 

“ My mother did not intend to convey -a doubt.of 
your statement, Mr. Erle,” said Rellon, quietly, yet 
watching the man with a close and unmoving gas 
“ But as many parents forget the birth-days of their 
children, an uncle, with a large family of his -own, 
cannot be expected to have an infallible memary 
upon such a point.” i 

The stranger retreated a fow steps, and partially 
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turned his back upon Rellen, who continued to seru- 
{inize him, with a longing desire to snatch the wig 
from his head, the beard from his chin, the spectacles 
from his nose, and learn the mystery of his identity. 

That he was a poor clergyman he did not in the 
least believe. 

“ 3o, Alix is small, Mrs. Polack,” said the stranger, 
in a tone expressive of gratification. “ And an im- 
hecile, too. As she must occupy a very subordinate 
position in your household, you will not of course 
expect me to pay anything more for her.” : 

“ ertainly not,” said Mrs. Polack, eagerly. 

1's regarded her keenly above those hideous green 
spectacles he wore, and an idea had evidently been 
sug sested to him by her eagerness. 

“ You say that she is a great assistance to you,” 
he remarked, “and you will not then perhaps ex- 
pect payment for the last four years ?” 

“J ghould not receive another penny from you upen 
Alix's account, Mr. Erle,” declared the ex-school- 
mistress. 

“Suppose I go away again and do not leave my 
address, what will she do in the event of your death, 
or a caprice to cast her off ?” 

“] will provide for her. I shall never cast her off, 
for I have. become attached to the poor child.” 

“Very well, then. I think I will abandon her to 
yourcare. But if I do, I shall never come near you 

her again. I am not fond of imbeciles.” 

Mrs. Polack carefully repressed all sign of plea- 
sure at this announcement, and quietly reiterated her 
promise to provide for the girl. 

“Very well, then,” said the stranger, repeating the 
words he had used before. “I think 1 will resign 
the unfortunate girl to you. But before I go, I should 
like to see her. Yes,” he added, in a sort of nervous 
tremour, “I mustsee her before I take my depar- 
ture !" 

Poor Mrs. Polack had ventured to hope that her 
charge might not be asked for, and that consequently 
her intelligence might remain unsuspected, but that 
hope was crushed now. % 

What would he do when he should discover that 
Alix was unusually gifted with mental endowments ? 

She shuddered in anticipation, and leaned heavily 
against the back of the arm-chair. 

“Call Alix, Rellen,” she said, faintly 

He moved towards the window and pulled aside 
the blinds, letting in a flood of golden sunset light, 
ind then he stepped closer to the stranger and looked 
up into his face. 

The pretended clergyman thrust his h 
his waistcoat, apparently clutching a pistol. 
“JT beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Polack’s 

ing on, “I will call Alix.” 

And with an uneasy, unsatisfied look he went into 
the retiring-room. 

He found Alix kneeling by the 
peaceful expression on her pure 
aud a tranguil light in her sunny eyes. 

“Oome, Alix,” he said, gently lifting her to her 
feet. “Tlave no fear ¥ 

“T am not afraid, Rellen,” she answered, softly, 
looking up into his face. “I have faith that Ishall 
not be taken away from this dear home!” 

“Your faith is well founded, dear Alix,” he an- 
swered, “particularly if it be founded upon my 
promise that you shall not go.” 

Alix looked upwards serenely, showing in whom 
she trusted, and she said: 

“T have faith in you, Rellen. I do not believe 
that this man would dare to take me away, if you 
were to look at him with that awful look you some- 
times have.’ 

“Then I think I shall have t 
declared Rellen, forcing a laugh. 
errand in here, do you not, Alix ? 
yon!” 

Alix suddenly trembk 
arm. 

“ Hush, my poor frightened dove!" he said, bond- 
ing over her, with his great redeeming love for her 
quivering in his voice and shining in hiseyes. “He 
shall not harm you. Trust in me!” 

The little maiden struggled { 
it from Rellen’s gentleness and kindness, 

He thinks you an imbecile. Alix,” he said, smil- 

“Don’t you think you conld feign imbecility, 

o that he might go away and leave you to us ?” 

“But would it not be better to try and find out 
who Iam?” asked Alix. “I will not act a false- 
hood, Rellen. I am not afraid of him!” And agatn 
she glanced upward. 

Rellen saw that look, and an smile 
flickered about his mouth, but Alix did not see it. 

“Come !” he said, quietly, putting her arm in his. 

Alix looked up confidingly at him, and he con- 
ducted her into the drawing-room, leading her to 
the very centre of all that sunset radiance, and then 
he glanced defiantly at the stranger. 

At fitst the maiden’s gaze drooped to the floor, 


nd within 


On, pass- 


window-seat, a 


and love ly face, 


» try it upon him!” 
“ You know my 
Ile wants to see 


1, and clung to Rellen’s 


courage, deriving 


ing 


nneasy 
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but she soon looked up at her mysterious relative 
with a resolute, unflinching gaze. 

Rellen Polack had chosen her position well, for, 
bathed in the glow of the sunset, Alix looked like a 
being of light. 

Where the stranger had expected to see-a small, 
meanly-dressed waiting-maid, with a listless, vacant 
expression, he beheld an elegantly-attired young lady, 
with a straight, lithe form, anda glorious face beam- 


| ing with health, beauty, and intelligence. 


He stared at her incredulously. 

There was no mistaking her mental capacity. <A 
from her sweet eyes, was visible in every feature 
of her delicate and refined face, and showed itself in 
her quiet, self-possessed and ladylike manner. 

“Is this Alix Erle?” he demanded, hoarsely, as 
soon as he could find voice. “Is this the child I 
brought here thirteen years ago?” 

“ She is the same,” answered Mrs. Polack. 

“ But—I thought you said she was imbecile ?” 

“Tt was you who said that. Alix hasa very fine in- 
tellect, Mr. Erle, notwithstanding the fact that she 
was drugged in her childhood to destroy it,” Mrs. 
Polack could not help saying. 

The stranger glared at her over his spectacles. 

He then gazed again upon the maiden, and, as he 
gazed he grew agitated, his cheeks paled even under 
the rouge that powdered them, and he leaned upon 
his umbrella as upon a walking-stick. 

“ She looks like some one he does not 
member,” thought Rellen. 

Attempting to conquer his agitation, the stranger 
said: 

“It is a great surprise to me to find my niece so 
intelligent. I had thought to find her otherwise. 
Alix,” he added, with assumed affection, “do you 
not recognize your uncle? You used to be very 
fond of Uncle Tom.” 

“YT do not remember you,” said Alix. 

He looked relieved, and said, eagerly: 

“Your memory is not good, is it ?” 

“Yes, it is very good, in some respects. But I 
remember nothing of my life before coming to 
Anerly Lodge. My six first years are a complete 
blank to me. I have not even a hazy and dim recol- 
lection of them, as most people have.” 

The stranger's eyes sparkled and snapped with 
delight, and he asked: 

“ Do you wish tostay here, Alix ?” 

“T wish it above all things,” she answered. 
could not leave Aunt Lettice. 
I desire.” 

“You are sure you have no recollection of me?” 

Alix repeated that she had not, with considerable 
surprise. 

“Then, Mrs. Polack,” he said. turning to the ex- 
schoolmistress, “I will leave her with you. 
will never see me again.” 


“] 


tacles fell forward a little upon his nose. 

Alix met his gaze fully. 

A puzzled look passed over her countenance, and 
she put her hand to her forehead, as if memory had 
made an effort to assert itself, while a strange terror 
crept into her eyes, and her cheeks grew deathly 
pale. 

“J—I can’t remember,” she said, 
Lellen, and looking pitifully at him. 


curse, and stalked out of the honse and down the 
path to his waiting vehicle. 


the drawing-room window Alix’s puzzled and terri- 
fied countenance. 
sut the girl's memory refused to arouse itself and 
to yield up a single clue to the mystery of her life. 
(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTEOF LorD BrouGHAM.—M. Feyonet, writ- 
ing in a Paris journal, gives the following anecdote of 
Lord Brougham: “ Speaking one night in the House of 


during his speech by the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Wellington. Taking occasion in the course of his 
argument to explain the word ‘illustrious,’ he said 





sometimes literally. ‘ For instance,’ 


whatever to deserve it, whilst we apply it in its pri- 
mary and real signification to the illustrious Duke 
whom his Royal Highness is addressing.’ ” 
PLacuE-Stones.—Dersy.—According to “ Hut- 
ton” the town of Derby fell under that severe 
calamity, the plague, in 1665. “The town was for- 
saken; the farmers declined the market-place ; and 
grass grew upon the spot on which the necessaries 
of life had been sold. ‘To prevent a famine, the in- 


cultivated intellect of no mediocre order beamed: 





| that we sometimes ase that word conventionally, and | 

said the noble | 
|lord, ‘we apply it by courtesy to the Royal Duke | 
| who is talking so loudly, and who has done nothing | 


like to re- | 





habitants erected, a little way out of the town, what 
bore the name of the Headless Cross, conuisting of 
about four quadrangular steps, covered in tne centre 
with one large stone; the whole near 5 feet hig} 
Hitherthe market people, having their mouths primed 
with tobacco as a preservative, brought their pro- 
visions, stood at a distance from their property, and 
at a greater from the townspeople, with whom 
they were to traffic. The buyer was not suf- 
fered to touch any of the articles before purchase. 
but, when the agreement was finished, he took the 
goods and deposited the money in a vessel filled with 
vinegar, set for that purpose. A confidence, raised 
by necessity, took place between buyer and seller, 
which never existed before or sinee: the first could 
not examine the value of his purchase, nor the second 
that of his money.” The Headless Cross has been 
placed in the Arboretum, and is in an excellent state 
of preservation. 


, ——— 


TREES AND FLOWERS AS FRIENDS. 

Foremost among the chief silent friends, com 
forters, and cheerers of man are trees and flowers. | 
have sometimes asked myself, Which gave me the 
more pleasure? Perhaps a reader will answer rea- 
dily, “Flowers.” Butthink a moment. Time and 
continuity are great tests of friendship, and these 
tests trees will bear; for although flowers soon wi 
ther—die down—perish—trees are more constant; 
they abide by us always ; they are neighbours, | 
might almost-say, for ever. 

Not only are trees with us in leafy June (the most 
enjoyable month of all the year in this country, 
surely), in bright green splendour, but when autumn 
comes there they still are, clad in another garb of 
beauty, more gorgeous, though not so glad ; and even 
in winter who would wish to be without his treey 
neighbours? The perfect symmetry’ of a tree is 
never better seen than in winter, and the dullest eye 
and heart recognize their vernal beauty. Also there 
are trees which never change their leaves, and s0 
gladden us all along the dreary season, by their green 
ness. Moreover, in those that shed their leafy garb, 
see the fantastic forms of beauty which they become 
when decked by a hoar frost, or a snow storm, espe 
cially by the former. I would say that nothing takes 


| off the dreary feel of winter so much as the presence 


around us of fine grown trees. When all that out 
of doors formerly cheered us is gone—when flowers, 


| corn fields, and green grass are no more—when 


This is the only home | 


You | 


He lifted his umbrella, and as he did so his spec- | 


clinging to} 


The pretended clergyman muttered a horrible 
| continuously there, the presence, and I may add the 


As he drove away. he looked back, and saw at | 


Lords, his lordship experienced some interruption | 
from a conversation which was being carried on | 
| 





hedges have become little dark lines of intersected 
branchlets, yet’ the trees are there around us still, 


| and present with us to comfort us. 


Perhaps no one can so thoroughly appreciate the 
value of forest trees as one born, or having lived long 
in the fens of England. No one, not knowing that 
part of our country, can imagine the utter dreariness 
of those treeless flats during winter. They are the 
real plains, the flat expanses of England. Salisbury 
Plain is hedgeless and treeless, but it abounds with 
undulations ; it is not a plain, and the undulations 
are chiefly grass-covered—hence our Wiltshire plain 


| is by no means dreary. Not so the fens of Cam 


bridgeshire and Lincolnshire. The eye there wanders 
on weary of the flat black surface, weary of the 
countless water mills. 
“Ob! the dreary, dreary moorland, 
Oh! the barren, barren shore.” 
To those who know the fen country, or have lived 


companionship of trees is doubly welcome. I have 
been witness in former years of the great love, al 
most reverence, which fenmen feel for the few trees 
they possess. Just on one side of the market-place 
in a fen town stood a large elm; how it came to be 
there no one knew, for saving a few ash trees, and 
pollard willows (those wretched club-headed apolo- 
gies for trees) there was no timber near. Just off 
this market-place, on a bit of waste land, a kind of 
plester or pleystow, or playing-place for young 
people, such as that mentioned by Gilbert White, 
stood the elm. So the place, so the tree, had re- 
mained for many years, when a speculating builder 
managed, I know not how, to buy the site, and he 
determined to pull down the tree. He was asked 
not to do it, but in vain; and when the day came, 
and the fine old elm fell, there were groans for the 
Vandal, and many an old man’s eye filled with tears, 
as he saw his friend of many years prone on the 
earth. Oh! that strange mixture of good and bad, 
our human heart! it has a tender place for an old 
friend, if even that friend be but a tree. 


It was at the corps dinner of the Royal Engineers 
that the Duke of Cambridge, alluding to the cartoon 
in Punch representing Sir Robert Napier being in- 
troduced to his Royal Highness, stated that it was 
he himself who had recommended the conqueror 
of ‘Theodore to the notice of the Government 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


lure is a woeful lack of material to work upon, 
but if 1 go down there myself I may be able to see | 
more than you can discover. By the way, there’s a 
letter for you, Forsay, sent to my care, as you said 
you directed it to be. Possibly it may throw a little 
light upon this same subject. It is up there in the 
rack. 

Forsay took down the designated letter, stared 
in perplexity at the coarse, crarmaped handwriting, | 
tore it open, and read swiftly down a well-blotted page. 

He dropped it with an exclamation of distress. 

“Oh, my little Nina! my sweet, devoted, suffering | 
darling!” exclaimed he. } 

ina,” repeated Mr. Burton, with a rather quiz- | 
vical smile. “I thought her name was Carmine.” 

“That is Miss Davenal,” he replied, dashing off 
the drops of moisture that were suddenly sparkling | 
under his eyelash, “ but this is Nina, Nina Claxton, 
ney in sore trouble, and I must go to her. Imusi 
g0 at once.” 

And he already turned towards the door. | 

“Stay, impetuous youth, and read me this riddle. | 
\ moment ago I said ‘here are two young fellows, | 
each a lover of this missing beauty, and half jealous 
of the other ; how am I to manage the pair of them ?’ | 
W ell, now, Forsay, man, you have started on another 
irack. Let me know at the commencement which is 

the Carmine, or the Nina ?” 
_ And Mr. Burton turned upon his friend with 
Kindly Sympathy in his eyes, for all the arch smile. 

'r. Philips also turned upon him a pale but masterful 
‘Ace, and what an eagle gleam kindled in his eyes. It 
“> More in answer to his mute appeal, than because 
‘his friend’s questioning, that Forsay replied in 

W, almost solemn accents : 

7 I admire and respect, I have a very warm friend- 
ship for Miss Davenal, but I have discovered—this 
“iter, depicting her in-the midst of trouble and trial, 
1a shown to me that I have a very different senti- 

‘nt for Nina Claxton. I love Nina Claxton with 

the earnestness and tenderness of my nature. 


by 


vi) 


ELLEN 


hy 


i shining 


| has all this to do with my case ?” 


| her sudden disappearance. 


| at the house of my master, Mr. Arthur Claxton. 





| ou may judge so by this confession, for I have not 
0 th motest idea if she will listen favourably or no | 
» “ie suit I shall urge, the very moment my cireum- 
‘nces admit, of it,” 
Philips came across the room, his eagle eye 
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[THE SUSPECTED MURDERER. | 
ghtly, his whole face aglow, and held out 


vt 

his hand. 
“T ask your pardon, sir. I acknowledge that I 

have been shamefully, cruelly suspicious of you.” 
“ Of me?” he replied, bewilderedly. 


“ You shall have a full explanation some time or 


| other,” began Mr. Philips, a little awkwardly. 


“Pshaw!” laughed Mr. Burton, “don’t you see, 
Kent, that you have relieved the young gentleman of 
your formidable rivalship, and now he is ready to 
believe you the best fellow inthe world? But what 


“Sure enough. But really I do not know but it 
will help. There is Ruth’s declaration. By heaven! 
man, now I see!” exclaimed Forsay, growing suddenly 
deeply excited ; “indeed, indeed it has everything to 
do with Miss Davenal’s disappearance. There, read | 
the letter, Burton; read it aloud, and Philips can 


| judge, when I tell him the story, if poor Miss Dave- | 


nal’s goodness to the Claxtons is not the cause of | 
Read the letter, but do | 
not laugh or sneer at its humble writer, for if ever 
there was a brave, heroic soul, it is poor Ruth’s.” | 
The detective accepted the proffered letter, spread 
it out on the table, and read it aloud in a clear, | 
distinct voice. | 
“To Mr. Kent Forsay, as has been often a visitor 


“Dear Sir,—I make bold to write to you and let 
you know our great distress, because I think you | 
were a friend tomy dear master Nolan, and the young | 
ladies, and to us all. And because I have come to 
believe with Miss Nina—who doesn’t so much say 
it, as look it out of her beautiful eyes—that you 
haven't deserted us in our hour of trouble and mis- 
fortune, knowingly. We have had such trouble as | 
may well break us all down, as has been hard enough 
to bear, and the Lord only knows what worse is be- | 
fore us. And I be sure now, Mr. Forsay, that you | 
are not knowing to any part of it, and most of all | 
I feelin my bones that this is one of her plots, as is 
always a working, day and night, against my dear 
mistress and her family, and I have just made up 
my mind as how, though I be a humble servant, 
I will fight against that Jezebel in season and | 
out of season, openly, and underhanded too, in the | 
serpent way as has been her. plan, and in all ways. 
And this, Mr. Forsay, is one of the ways as will ex- | 
pose her unrighteous doings, and if it seems bold and 
presumptuous in me to write to you, all unbeknown to 
any of my dear mistress’s family, I hope and beg you 
will forgive me. But I’ve found out by a little trick, 
which I hope you won’t consider as anything but in- | 
nocent. how Madame Lombert’s letter to you was 


| tell you all that happened that dreadful night. 


| to fight her? 


directed, and since then Uve had ne rest from the 
burning within me, for to let you know all the mis 
fortune as has happened to my dear mistress and 
her family. Oh, my dear Mr. Forsay, it is bad 
enough, and I make free to declare that it is all » 
plot, that you are sent away, and that noble and ge 
nerous Miss Davenal is enticed nobody knows 
where, and even poor simple Mat Rigby put out of 
sight, all that we may starve and suffer, and ther: 
And you know very well who 


be no one to help us. 
Oh, very well we all un 


is at the bottom of it all. 


| derstandthat! You'll think me a wild, daft creature 


—and no wonder. I haven’t told you yct what is the 
matter. Oh, Mr. Forsay, the old house was burnt down 


| upon us, and well nigh were we all burnt to death in 
| it. 


We had no time to save anything, and even the 
Don’t ask me to 
We 
were turned out of our beds into the staring mid 

night, and well nigh missed of having any shelter at 
all. Master Nolan was hurt again, and went into a 
delirious fever, and Mrs. Claxton took a terrible cold. 
and her cough is dreadful. And little Floy is ill 
with a lung fever, and Miss Nina has worked, and 
worked, and said no complaining word, but it kills 
me to see her pale face and her heavy eyes. A woman 

as is a good Christian and will get her reward from 
the Lord, if in no other way, let us move into her 


money was burnt, every shilling. 


| poor little house—such a house, sir, for the Claxtons, 


as has the best right to Greyslope! and the neigh 
bours were kind at first, and did their best to help 
us, unbeknown to the evilone. But now they hav 
got tired, or she has frightened them, and I musi 
confess, with tears of shame and anger, as how, Mr. 
Forsay, we are really suffering for the want ot 
clothes and food. I would die, I would starve. 
I would beg, or steal, before I would ask you, 


|} or. anyone, to help us, if I did not know that 


the time must come when they can repay back, 
and more, all that is given them now, in thei) 
hour of need. I don’t know what they would say, if 
they knew how I have wheedled out of the post-boy 
the way Madame Lambert sends your letters, and 
make bold to write you this. But to-day when I 
saw Miss Nina drop her innocent head against poor 
Nolan’s pillow, and sob in that terrible dry way that 
wears out worse than weeks of crying, when I see 
how all these dear, sweet, noble Claxtons are failing, 
and fading, I set my teeth together, and says I, “I'll 
do anything now, anything at all, to help them, and 
And this is why I send you this 
letter, and the Lord be with it, and send it to find 
Theirs and your yery humble servant, 


you 800n, 
+ Rvte,” 





his voice, 
but the moment he had fini 
his hat. 


voice that wa 


col 


I 


with wrath. 
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again for Mi 
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’ 
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’ 


cluded after all. that it was better to make his atriva! 


} 


! 


derstand 


long time.” 


£ 0d health and spirits all time ?” j 


nen; if I 
me in possession of 
“ What sh I be abl 
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dreary tone, as I h Ww 
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There was searcely a sound in the room beyond | 
’ : ? 

M n was reading the letter, | 

shed, Mr. Philips seize 


r. Burts 
} 


while 


| 
' 
“TI must go. I must go at once,” said he, ina] 
half suffocated with emotion. 
“And I too,” added Kent Forsay, searcely more | 
erently, “ te iink of those sweet delicate girls | 
indergoing allthis. It is horrible ! it ie barbarous! 
annot believe all that Ruth hints.” 
‘But I can!” returned-Philips, in a voiee hoarse 
“T was : | not to have suspected it | 
fore. The two cases blend in one. There is no 
ime to be lost. I can relieve thé Claxtons, and searc] 


; Davenal. 

“Stay, both of yon rash and impetuons young | 
lertake this case, you must put 
stid the detective. 
lo, if you take leave in this 


am to " 


the facts,’ 


said Forsay. 
ll, but he nnws$ not seent to 
t you tad T appear 


ile must go with us,” 
“ Yes, that will 
f our acquaintance. Nor mus 
rother,” added Philips. 
How many minutes will it take, Burton, fers 
inske ready for the little trip?” demande? Por- 


vy, it ipatie ntly. 
‘Twenty-five, to explain to my bey How my 
to be taken cate-of, and then 


ters and business are 


off.” 


be w 


-——_— 


CHAPTER XXITI. 


An accident to the train Brought the three gentle- 
-n some tithe afterdark. Kent, knowitg the early 
murs kept at Greyslope, qneried a moment if Tie had 
ot better seeompany Burtém to the hotel, bat con- 


since he was wWellab'e to imagine the 
se and he judged it best to 
16 had had time to nurse her wrath. He 
ito make an observation to Philips, bwt found 
he had disappeared. Burton, too, with a parting 
, had entered t liotel eab, and as it had beer 
greed that the ild not seem to be of the same 
rty, Kent took no no { him, but went off him 
elf at a swift 7 
As he 


er some one 


nown at oner 
nger of the irate mistr 


eit de fore 





ente! gate, he nearly stumbled 


i?” asked Kent, shaking 


I'm going home, ‘can 


h to-night,” 


| which is being ma 


tioned Kent 
t are in their s 


" exclai 
answer t¢t ti 
it? It does 
ul!” 
k | T it 


low’s kind 


Maria has 


had my directions 


istwise 


mer door, 
Mr. Forsay, as 
| 


me, sir, welcome 


on her niyste rious 


e reply. “If she has 
nd her word that I 
leep, [ would 

i. a little reluctantly, 
t I'd let it alone till 


ler saw Mat Rigby 
rouching attitude, 


answered, “I'll 
in, while you're 
’s little change 
l, nothing of any 
umy old place, 
aid John, in a 
hered hands to- 


mpassionate un- 
ia t] t rloroness of his life. 
* We'll he pe tor ies for all of us, John.” 
John shrugged hi ulders, as he returned: 
“One can’t say, Twenty years is a 





* And how has 1 ! bert been, John. In | 
, ! 


“T should say so, but terrible fierce ‘all the time, 
terrible fierce. And we didn’t know until you and 


| Lorette were gone, Maria and I didn’t, what a change 


you had made for us. It’s all gone back to the old 
dreariness, only a little worse, and she terrible fierce.” 

And John’s sigh told more than his words. 

“Does Varimont come here often?” continued 
Kent. 

“ Yes, sir, he was here this morning, and he went 


| looking around on the outside of the house out there 
[ had half # 


by the verandah, in a queer fashion. 
mind to go and tell Madame Lambert, only fF 
lenew she didn’t like any notice taken of Varimont’s 


| visits.” 


Mat Rigby had seemed blind and deaf during this 
little conversation. Kent. who was somehow always 
provoked by his taciturnity, approached him new, 
and said, in a voice of assumed carelessness: 

“Well, Rigby. how has time passed with yow since 
I have been gone?” 

“ None too pleasantly, though it isn’t exactly be- 
cause was gone,” atewered Mat, and Kent did 
not lose the bit of humot in the tone. 

“Homph! so the fellow is «ctually waking up;” 
thought the latter. 

But here Maria returned, looking a® nervous as 
usual. 

“ Madame Lambert will see you, Mr. Forsay. She 
has got up, and dressed herself, —and——” 

“Well,” he said, coolly. 

“Something is wrong about it. 
She’s awful, sir. I would 


I don’t know whit. 
now, becatse, you 


know, she doesn’t like to wait, Amd she’s gone into 


that chamber to meet vou.” 


He shuddered, not at the prospect before him, 
but because of the weird assoviations which that 


chamber of Nemesis sngg@ested. He went at once 
towards it, and opened the doof promptly. 
Was it his brief absenee, or had these i 


days really worn upon her? It struck the young 
man at onee that Madame Lanibert looked feebler, 
and hideous 


older, more ghastly in complexion, 
every way, and those eyes) those terrible eyes, 


burnt with a fierce light that was absolutely appal- 


ling. 
“Well, sirrah,” said she, “so you return without 
summons. I thoneht [ told you to be gone six 
weeks at the least.” 
“T was not 
idea of ki 


aware that you 


ping me away,” answered 


had especially 
the Kent, 
calmly. 
here for a day or two, and I could spare them as well 
as not, while waiting for the completion of a model 
wlein Manchester. Lassure youthat I 
have taken all possible pains that your interests shall 
not suffer.” 

“ My interests, said madame, twisting at the 
necklace which seemed to Kent to have gathered ten 
fold lustre, and to hold a light almost endowed with 
living consciousness 

“Tam sorry that you are offended, but T am not 
conscious of having in any way failed of my duty,” 
continued Kent, gravely. 

Those burning. piercing, scathing black eyes were 
on his face. “ What was your business?” demanded 
she; “what was it which brought you here ?” 

Kent did not hesitate a moment in his reply. 

“To come to the relief of some suffering friends of 
mine, and to try to pierce the mystery of poor Miss 
Davenal’s disay pearance,” said he, in turn putting on 
an accusing look and tone. 

She evidently used stupendous efforts to keep con- 
trol of herself. The muscles of her face twitched, 
her eyes snapped, her fingers were writhing in and 
out of the folds of her dress, but her voice was calm 


bah!” 


“T came because my own affairs called me 


| 





as she said, speaking each word with slow em- | 


phasis : 

“T see that there has come a crisis in our friend- 
ship. I thought we might go on, and shun the spark, 
though powder trains lay on either side. But it is 
folly to look for such things. If your whole business 
is the search for Miss Davenal, why, I shall only 
assist and applaud. Do I understand that you agree 
to my former proposition? Is it anxious love which 
brings you here ?” 

Kent smiled slowly: 

“T think it is, but not for Miss Davenal, although 
Iam a warm friend of hers.” 

“Not for Miss Davenal—for whom then?” de- 
manded she, in a fierce, shrill voice. 

Poor little Nina, sitting drearily amidst her sor- 
rowful family, beside a dying bed, believing that all 
the world had forsaken them, shonld have heard the 
tender passion which shook the voice, the glad 
triumph which lit the eyes of the young man, as, fac- 
ing that terrible, wrathful face, he answered, boldly : 

“For Nina Claxton, Madame Lambert.” 

There were foam flakes on the livid lips, and those 
eyes were frightfulin their blazing wrath, and as the 
head was turned from side to side, something in the 
fashion of a wounded reptile writhing in agony, the 





necklace seemed to flash out upon the fascinated 
gazer, as with a myriad living-eyes, full of vengeful 
fire. 

She lifted her skinny arm. Slowly the words 
fell, as if something clogged her voice, or numbed 
her tongue. 

“Young man, thiuk twice before you court your 
ruin, and do not presum@ tee much upon my par- 
tiality for you I hove ee well, I own it. |] 
shall be imexpressibly L to have you keep 
friendship with me. If yowwill marry Miss Davo- 
nal, who also pleases me, E will make you rich and 
prosperous for life: I like but what is my lik- 
ing in Pi promi my hatred? It will dissolve 
like d ‘ore theswa, Do not presume upon it, | say, 

path in this way) I tell you my hand 
oe ee my heart 
a single throb of compunction, though I myself order 
and execute the blow whieh crushes you. It is no 
empty beast—you know ene of me to be certain 
ther@is no faltering or ion about me. Kent 
Porsay; take time to comeitier. Go, I will not hear 
another word to-night. Keep this night in peace, 
buteome to me in the mornimg—come early, in an- 
swet'te the sammons I wilfisend you, and you shal! 
tell me then if we are to pattas bitter foes, or live 
on if friendship.” 

Kent Forsay'e to s#iswer, but she waved 
him back haughtily; and rising from her seat walked 
over to the picture of Nemesis, and stood looking at 
it with flerce, hungry eyes. 

Kent knew what that authoritative wave of the 
hand commanded, and in silence retreated. He did 
not care to satisfy simple John’s curiosity, or to listen 
to Maria’sinterjective condolences, so retired at once 
to his room. His thoughts turned yearning]ly to the 
Claxtons, and he half repented of his decision to wait 
until the morning before visiting them. 

Tt wasa long while-before he was able to sleep, 
and ever then vexatious dreams haunted him, but 
towards midnight he settled imto a calm, sweet slun- 
ber, from whieh he was*aroused by a harrowing 
shriek, and the ety that alwnys sends the blood with 
an icy chill te the stoutest heart. 

“Murder! Murder!” 

Kent Forsay recognized Madame Lambert’s shrill 
voice, and leaped from the bed, rushing out across 
the upper hall. He heard Mat Rigby, or John, rush- 


| ing up from below, but he himself was the first to 
| leap the threshold, and spring to Madame Lambert's 


bed. 

A door leading to the corridor slammed violently 
he heard someone swinging down from the upper ve- 
randah, but the low moan from the bed deterred him 
from pursuit. As best he might, inthe darkness, he 
raised the head. 

“ Quick, quick! 
he, in frantic tones. 

“Yes, sir. yes, sir! For the love of heaven what 
has happened!” called out John, stumbling up stairs, 
and extinguishing the light he carried. 

But Maria, encouraged by the sound of their 
voices, ventured out, and between them the candles 
in Madame Lambert’s room were lighted. Their il- 
lumination showed to the horrified spectators a 
ghastly scene. 

Madame Lambert lay on the bed, bound down by 
strong cords. Her hands and arms were gashed 
frightfully, the coverlet and linen of the bed were 
stained with blood. The long white hair streaming 
over her shoulders, showed streaks of the same 
scarlet dye, her face was of a deadly, waxy tint, 
and her eyes were closed, 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” groaned Maria, “ what 
next is coming!” 

Kent Forsay’s rapid glance around the room showed 


John, Maria, a light!” shouted 


| himthe boxes aud drawersin disorder, as if a hasty 


hand had rifled them of their contents, but he made 
no attempt to examine anything, but proceeded har- 
riedly to ascertain the amount of injury the sufferer 
had received. 

The gashes, which seemed to have been made 
with some long, sharp knife, were in frightful pro- 
fusion upon the hands and arms, and the fingers o! 
one hand were cut.all the way across, as if she had 
seized the knife, and warded off a fatal blow. He 
saw in a moment how she must have slipped out 
one arm from the bonds, and fought furiously in 
what must have been a somewhat prolonged struggle, 
and he was marvelling that she had waited so long 
before calling for help, until he fonnd a gag lying 
on one side. Her efforts had evideutly saved her 
life, for though there was a swollen purple streak 
around her neck there were no wounds in any vital 
part. 

“ John,” said Kent, “give the alarm, and discover 
the murderer, who cannot be far away. Where is Mat 
Rigby ?”? 

“Where is he, sure enough?” says John. “! 
ran in to find him the moment I heard that terrible 
ery, but he was not there at all.” 
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A sudden suspicion struck Kent Forsay, but he 
did not give it expression. Hurrying back to 
his room he dressed himself, took his pistol, and 
then ran down out into the dark night, upon 
which only a few feeble"stars were glimmering. 
Moving as silently and cautiously as possible, he 
made his way around the house, under the balcony, 
which ran along those upper rooms occupied by 
Madame Lambert. 

At the foot of one of the stone pillars lay ex- 
tended a dark, stirless figure. Kent Forsay hastily 
drew out a match, held it in his hat while it ignited, 
and then threw its light upon the prostrate figure. 

Almost the first thing he saw was a little fiery 
circle radiating from a cold white hand. The neck- 
lace which he had seen on Madame Lambert’s neck 
the evening before was winking and blinking at him 
still, with its myriad sparkling eyes. 

From the hand, and the precious gems, his 
eyes wandered up until they found the face of 
the insensible man. 

“ Mat Rigby, by heaven!” exclaimed Kent. 
then he hurried back for John’s assistance. 

When the pair returned, they found him sitting 
up, with his hands to his head, but there was no 
sign of the necklace. 

He looked up for a moment bewilderedly, but 
suddenly returning intelligence brightened his eye. 

“Ah!” said he, eagerly; “he struck me a terrible 
blow, and stunned me, I suppose. But have you 

aught him ?” 

“ Caught who?” asked Kent, sternly. 

“The thief! Icame upon him as he was drop- 
ping down from the balcony, and grappled with him. 
But he must have been prepared. Go—hurry—you 
may find him yet.” 

“A plausible story!” said Kent, sternly. “ My 
man, we think we have caught the thief when we 
have secured you. Let us see if search will not pro- 
duce some of the plunder.” 

Mat Rigby rose slowly to his feet. 

“ John,” said he, “ haven’t you known me almost 
long enough to make sure I am no thief ?” 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Forsay!” stanimered John, 
staring stupidly from one to the other; “ you don’t 
mean such a thing, do you?” 

“T mean to search this fellow,” he replied. 
“Tf ever circumstantial evidence pointed out a vil- 
lain it does in this case. Lead on with the lantern, 
John.” 

And he laid his hand on the shoulder of Mat 
Rigby. 

“You needn’t be afraid I shall try to escape,” said 
the latter, coolly, “I'l go with you peaceably.” 

Kent Forsay did not trust him, but kept a clutch 
upon his shoulder, and putting him into the library, 
kept guard over him with his pistol, while he sent 
John to call a policeman. 

The moment the door closed upon John, Maria 
ame screaming for help. Madame Lambert was 
getting up as wild asa crazy person, and nothing she 
could do or say would stop her. Kent Forsay hesi- 
tated but a single mement, then he tore down a heavy 
curtain cord, and bound his prisoner securely to the 
chair, he meanwhile offering no resistance, and went 
out, locking the library door behind him. 

His presence was indeed needed in Madame 
Lambert's chamber. That lady was thrusting Maria 
aside with hands bleeding afresh at every effort she 
made. Her blood-stained garments, her long white 
hair, swaying around the weird, wild face, made her 
seem a frightful spectre rather than a human being. 
Poor Maria, half-frightened out of her wits, was 
doing her best to keep her mistress in bed. 

The moment the latter saw Kent Forsay she burst 
forth piteously : 

“Help me! Fly in pursuit! My gold! my jewels! 
oh, the double-dyed villain! He bound me, gagged 
me, and then mocked me with the story of his 
treachery. Away! rouse the police! let no effort 
bespared! Oh, my gold! oh, my jewels!” 

“Rest easy. I have him safe, locked in the library !” 
answered Mr. Forsay, soothingly. 

“You have him?” screamed Madame Lambert, 
“you have him safe ? Oh joy, oh triumph! Bring 
him here, tie him before me, that I may torture 
him, as he tormented me. Do yousee my hands? I 
worked them free from the cord and I fought with 
them, to save my throat from the murderer's knife. 
He said he would kill me—that he would silence me 
for ever. Ho, ho ! he forgot that I have twenty years 
to live. Bring him in, bring him in, and take away 
my necklace, and let him see me clasp it again round 
my neck? Why do you wait? bring him here, ‘and 
ris feast my eyes upon his humiliation and de- 
eat. 

“ But you are needlessly wasting your strength, 
ee how you have loosened the bandage which binds 
your wounds together. Yon cannot afford to waste 
so much blood,” urged Kent. 

She seemed struck by the remark. 





And 





“ True, true. I cannot afford to waste a single 
drop of blood. There! bind them again, and I will 
keep them quiet. I can torture him enongh with 
words. The tongue can stab as deeply as a dagger. 
Oh, what joy to have him taken, before he completed 
his work, for he searched till he found the key of the 
secretlock. Oh, bring him in, bring himin!” 

Her eyes gleamed with an almost insane light, her 
whole frame was trembling with impatience and ex- 
citement, 

Seeing that it was hopeless to attempt to quiet her, 
otherwise than by obeying her wishes, Kent Forsay 
went down stairs, and unlocked the library door. 
The prisoner sat there, still bound to the chair, but 
both hands were free. 

He smiled quietly. 

“ You see that I might have eseaped, had I chosen,” 
said he. 

Mr. Forsay, astonished, and a little crestfallen, 
stood a moment staring at him. 

“Have you had time to hide the necklace?” he 
asked, “for I can swear that you had it in your hand 
out there.” 

“No,” answered Mat, “I have it still.”” And he 
put his hand in his pocket, pulled out the neck- 
lace, and held it up, glistening, scintillating, spark- 
ling with rainbow tints. 

“Ah!” said Kent, and paused. 

“Well,” said Mat Rigby. 

“ You are tocome upstairs. Madame Lambert can 
settle this doubt. If youare the guilty one, youmay 
well tremble to face this half-murdered woman. 
Come.” 

He unbound the cords, and Mat Rigby followed 
him unresistingly, up into the chamber where Madame 
Lambert sat waiting for them. 

Kent Forsay opened the door, and pushed his com- 
panion forward. 

“Is this he, Madame Lambert?” he asked, in a 
voice which grew more and more doubtful. ‘I 
found him where he had fallen from the verandah, 
and the necklace was in his hand.” 

“That, why that is Mat Rigby!” 
Madame Lambert. 

* Yes, and is he not the robber and murderer ?” 

She flung up her wounded handg with a howl of 
rage and grief. 

“Oh, fools! fools! have you cheated me after all? 
Has he escaped—the robber—the villain—the mu 
dertr—has he escaped ?” 

“ Who was he?” asked Kent. 

“T can tell you. I grappled with him, and tore 
away the necklace. I think a packet fell also from 
his pocket. Ltold you to hasten after him,” said 
Mat Rigby, quietly. “'The robber was Varimon!.” 

“ Yes,” shrieked Madame Lambert, “it was Vari- 
mont, and he has escaped !” 


exclaimed 


(7o be continued.) 


SIR ALVICK. 
—__+—@— 
CHAPTER I. 

Sir Atvrcx Utster, Paronet, sat alone in an apart- 
ment of Ulster Manor, reading one of the news- 
papers of the day. 

In his youth he had been handsome. 


In his age 
he certainly was not. The passage of more than 
fifty years had not robbed him of a brow broad and 
lofty, nor dimmed the keenness of his bright, black, 
flashing eyes. 

Still it was a dark and haughty face; in resolution, 
tenacious and daring; in execution, firm, reckless, 
merciless. 

His frown was full of fierceness; his smile was 
full of venom. The tiger crouched above his 
beetling brows; the adder coiled around his lips. 

Yet there were times, but only when he thonght 
himself alone, when a sudden and death-like pallor 
would change the hue of his cheek; when his flash- 
ing, cold and gleaming eyes would grow dull and 
filmy—set, staring, vacant, as if he saw the hand of 
some dread spectre of the pasi or of the future 
raised to strike him dead. 

Once, years before we introduce him to the reader, 
as he gazed upon a mirror, this sudden terror of im- 
| pending punishment, or horror of speedy detection of 
| something he had done, grasped his heart with its 
| icy claws, chilled his blood, dimmed his eye, and 
made ghastly his face. He recviled from his own 
image, and, as he gazed about, trembling lest some 
one were present, gasped: 
| “Great heaven! AmT alone? My face was the 
! face of a convicted murderer, listening to his sentence 
| to death.” 
| Since that day Sir Alvick had been thrice guarded 
| in permitting this paroxysm to overthrow his vigi- 
|lance. He had crushed the weakness with the fierce 
| resolution of his nature, until he believed he had 
| vanquished it, although this terror, held at bay by a 





defiant will, which was ever ready to strike.doyn, to 
trample and crush, would sometimes creep. inte his 
soul and, for an instant, paralyze every faculty,of bis 
body and mind, except one, the faculty of fear. 

Sir Alvick had sinned often and deeply, during his 
life of fifty-three years, and it would have bewildered 
him to single out, from a thousand acts, one that. mas 
not siuful in conception. Sin and crime spotted. his 
footprints, all along the shore of his turbulent ocean 
of lifé, even from the moment when the footpsinata-of 
childhood deepened and expanded into the. firm, 
broad tracks of manhood—but there was one spe! 
upon that recording shore stained red. The way: 
of life had swept over it with a surge of storm. and 
ripple of calm, and still the sands of the shone, ut 
that spot, remained red, indelibly dyed with,humau 
blood—an accusing, denouncing, menacing spectre o! 
the past, pointing mockingly to the future of. Sir 
Alvick. 

Night had set in while he read; the servaat. of 
the library had entered, lighted the candelabrum 
upon the mantel, and the lamp on the table, near 
which sat the baronet ; and then stolen out as he had 
stolen in, on tip-toed feet—for Sir Alvick wasatyrant 
in his household. 

The light of the lamp fell squarely upon his face and 
form, revealing the countenance we have degeribed, 
anda tall and powerful form. Haggard and-gray 
he was, but not bowed, nor bent, nor weak. 

He sat erect in his high-backed baronial chaix,.ass 
trooper sits in his saddle, looking far more.like a 
soldier than a scholar, despite the silken gown. he- 
wore and the many volumes around him. 

The room in which he sat was not large, nor was 
it the library proper of Ulster Manor. It waa a 
small apartment, much liked by the morose baronet, 
because of its comparative remoteness and seely- 
sion from the more frequented portions of the. bujld- 
ing. 

No one dared to enter it without permission from 
Sir Alvick—no one, except the servant who.. had 
entered like a shadow, lighted the lamps noiselesely, 
and departed as he came. 

It had but one door and‘one large window. Bir 
Alvick called this apartment his study. His howae- 
hold called it “the tiger’s lair”—not loudly no 
openly did they so term it, nor to each ether, but 
each to himself or to herself. 

There was a Lady Ulster, too, the wife of Sir 
Alvick; but even she, as she thought of this remote 
and jealously secluded chamber and of its occupant, 
never framed her thoughts into the phrase: 

“Sir Alvick is in his study.” 

He was in his lair, and had continued to read fox 
more than an hour after the departure of the silent, 
tip-toeing servant, when at the window there ap- 
peared the face of a man, peering in. 

The window being behind Sir Alvick, he was wholly 
unconscious that a pair of eyes keen, black, very 
much like his own in power, was reconnoitring him 
and: his surroundings. Had Sir Alvick perceived 
this face, he would have been less startled by its 
presence than puzzled to imagine how its owner had 
got there. 

The window was, at least, twenty feet from the 
ground ; the wall straight and sheer, with apparently 
no. fractures nor rugged spots upon its surface by 
which a man might climbtoit. It had never been 
imagined by Sir Alvick that any thing in the Britis! 
realm, with fewer legs and larger than a lizard, cowl 
crawl upon the wall without, and peep upon bin 
within. Had he so imagined, he would have guarded 
that solitary window with shutters of irou withou 
and bars of iron within. Probably, and only for the 
light of the sun, the iron shutters would have beex 
opened by day. Certainly, they would have been 
closed and bolted carefully by night. 

The door of the apartment was of stout oaken 
planks, very strong, thickly studded with great pails 
with broad heads, and armed at top and bottom with 
massive bolts; and beside-this profusion of faste 
ing, there was a massive lock, like the lock of a. gaol 
and just as the face appeared at the window, Sir A! 
vick threw down his paper and started up—half-ere: 
half-stooping, both hands grasping the carved arins 
of his chair. 

The table touched the wall, and immediatels 
over the table, hung against the wall, was a larg; 
mirror, into which Sir Alvick stared as he start 
up. 
(‘hat mirror had been so placed by Sir Alviek, on 
the day when he recoiled from his own image, terri 
fied by the reflection of his own terror. He had 
placed it there that he might study his features 
when his infirmity swooped upon him. He wished 
to.analyze the mysterious disease—if disease it was 
—which, at times, made his harsh, daring, and de- 
fiant face, for an instant, despite his iron will, Jook 
like “ the face of a convicted murderer listening to 
his sentence.” 





But the appearance of that face had nothing to doe 
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with producing the paroxysm now making filmy the 
«yes and terror-smitten the features of Sir Alvick. 
While he read the newspaper his attention had fallen 
upon this simple paragraph : 

“It is reported that Miss Evaline Ulster, only 
daughter of the late Sir Malcolm Ulster, and present 
ward of Sir Alvick Ulster—who inherited the title 
and baronetcy by right of male entail—is shortly to 
bo wedded to Lord Peter Fitz-Osborn, Marquis of 
Calmount.” 

This paragraph had attracted the attention of Sir 
Alvick, and he read more, which we render thus: 

“It may not be generally known that the present 
Lady Matilda Ulster, wife of Sir Alvick, is the mo- 
ther of Lord Fitz-Osborn, she having married Sir 
Alvick two years after the decease of the late Mar- 
quis of Galmonunt, father of the present marquis, 
who is to wed Miss Evaline Ulster. 

* Thus, as Sir Alvick is childless, and Lord Peter 
the nearest heir of the baronetcy of Ulster, the ba- 
roaetcy and the marquisate, with their respective 
eatates, real and personal, may be united and pos- 
seased by an heir in whose veins will flow the blood 
of the two noble houses of Ulster and Galmount, 
between which, for several generations, a bitter 
family feud has existed.” 

But nothing that we have so far quoted exposed 
the heart of Sir Alvick to the attack of the paroxysm 
oi terror which filined his eyes and paled his face as 
he stared into the mirror. 

What we have quoted, however, had fired a train 
af thought which resulted in the paroxysm when he 
had read the concluding paragraphs of the news- 
paper : 

“ Although more than twenty-three years have 
passed since the mangled body of the late Marquis 
of Galmount, Lord Hayward Fitz-Osborn, was found 
in his own park, his assassin or assassins have 
never been discovered. The same impenetrable 
mvstery that enshrouded the deed twenty-three 
yers ago shrouds it yet. There is another mys- 
tery Connected with the murder of the marquis, of 
which we will not speak at present. Some day, per- 
Haps near at hand, the assassin may be discovered. 
‘ hiurder,’ says the old adage, ‘ will out.’ ” 

just as Sir Alvick had completed the perusal of 
tlhiese remarks, and just as the face peered through 
th» window, the paroxysm of which we have said so 
mch, clutched his very heartstrings, and made the 
ficree, daring, defiant Sir Alvick Ulster a pale, trem- 
b):ag, half-fainting coward. 

‘“he mirror was faithful in its reflection of the 
tv-vor-smitten features, and he whose keep eyes 
pecred in through the window, saw all, though the 
sitack lasted but for a moment. 

Yad not Sir Alvick’s attention been fascinated by 
the reflection of his own face, he would have seen 
tit of the window and the face beyond him, for the 
liglit of the lamp and the candelabrum fell squarely 
sud brilliantly upon all. 

tut he saw nothing save the reflection of himself, 
rad though he had placed that mirror there simply 
that he might study the expression of his features 

iny.ag the continuance of the attack, he had no 
thorght of study nor of analysis as he stared at the 
inrge 

Kear that he might be scen, that another might 
sce what he saw, think as he thought that detected 
wcrder was broadly, unmistakably painted upon 
brow, in eye, on cheek and lip—this fear, or rather 
this terror, coupled with an all-absorbing desire to 
frac his features from the thraldom of that fear, made 
hin: recoil from the mirror as from the spring of a 
aér;-ent, wheel and rush to the door, grasp the great 
key and shoot the great tongue of the massive lock 
into ita deep socket, dash upper and lower bolt into 
ifs strong fastening, seize and thrust into its stout 
brackets a heavy iron bar across that thick door of 
oak and metal, as if the minister of law or of ven- 
geance were already thundering for admittance. 

This done, he faced the centre of his room, still 
pale, still trembling, gasping, an image of guilt, elec- 
trified by terror. 

All was done in a moment, the paroxysm, the rush 
to the door, the holting, barring and locking, the per- 
sovification of guilty terror—all over in far less a 
space of time than thatin which we have described 
it, aud then Sir Alvick drew the sword, till now con- 

-alod beneath his long flowing gown of silk. 

The act restored him to himself. Before the 
shining steel was fully unsheathed, his courage, his 
defiant reason had returned, and he dashed the blade 
hack into its scabbard, muttering : 

“tam playing the fool. Iam alone! Would to 
heaven, the accursed infirmity would take the shape 
f man, beast, or devil, that 1 might use my sword 
upon it. Ithought I was rid of the infirmity—in- 
tirmity, indeed! the curse. Reading that news- 
paper's comments brouglit the thing upon me.” 

W:th these thoughts, half articulated, Sir Alvick 
reseried himself at the table, ond as if to challenge a 





repetition of the paroxysm, snatched up the paper, 
and defiantly re-read, and pondered over the last 
sentence. “‘ Murder,’ says the old adage, ‘ will 
out.’” 

Noiselessly the window sash glided upwards. The 
hands which moved it, must have been practised in 
making silent, secret, and midnight entrances into 
guarded houses, for had Sir Alwick been listening, 
expecting to hear a creak, a jar, a single vibration of 
sound, he would not have detected the slow and 
utterly noiseless raising of the window behind him, 
not ten feet from him. 

The intruder knew that, should the baronet sud- 
denly turn his head and discover him, light itself 
could not move more rapidly than would Sir Alvick’s 
hands, to wield the brace of heavy, formidable-look- 
ing pistols, ready for service upon tho table before 
him. Report of years famed the baronet for strength | 
of arm, certainty of aim, and dauntless nerve. 

In his young manhood he had been a noted soldier, 
as fierce, merciless, and as daring as the Moorish | 
Tangiers himself. 

The intruder knew all this, very well, for he had 
seen grim and gray Sir Alvick charge through 
clouds of dust and battle smoke, as resistless as the 
lightning flashes from the clouds of storm; yet he 
dared to seek him, thus and there, ‘‘to beard the 
lion in his den.” 

Sir Alvick read on, or rather pondered upon what 
he had read, and the window rose noiselessly, until 
it could be raised up higher, and the intruder began 
to enter. 

He entered as noiselessly in his every movement, | 
as a serpent crawls over sand, until he stood erect 
upon the floor, behind Sir Alvick. 

It was well for his purpose that there was not a 
breath of wind stirring without, or the raising of the | 
window would have let in a rush of air, which would | 
have aroused Sir Alvick’s attention, despite the | 
ocean of tumultuous thought. into which his mind was 
plunged. 

But this was no chance part, for the success of the 
bold intruder. He had studied the current of air, as | 
well as the wall, as he had studied well everything 
else, before he dared attempt what he had in view— 
to establish his right to become, in time, baronet, and 
lord, of all that fierce and formidable Sir Alvick 
securely called his own. 





CHAPTER Ii. 

THe iotruder was a young man, in the very prime 
of manhood, perhaps not more than twenty-five 
years of age, though his handsome features wore | 
an air of habitual command, and bold self-reliance, 





which tended to make him appexr five years older. 


He was tall, erect, and very athletic in frame, with | 
a bronzed but noble face, lighted up brilliantly by a 
pair of keen and sparkling eyes, black, glittering, and 
determined in their expression. His garments were 
those of a captain of cavalry, but faded, and almost 
threadbare. ' 

But it mattered very little in what garments so | 
noble and well-shapeda form might be clad. It was 
written upon every feature of his handsome, manly 
face, that mature had fashioned him as her represen- 
tative of a good and brave man, who might do the | 
boldest deeds, but never a bad one. 

Withal he had an air of dignity and command 
which plainly declared that he was one born to lead 
many, and follow few, whether he walked in the 
paths of crime or virtue. 

He glanced again keenly about the apartment, | 
though he had done that most thoroughly before he | 
raised the window, for with all his eagle-like bold- 
ness, he was as wary as a fox. 

His eyes flashed somewhat, and his nostrils | 
swelled, as he drew a pistol from his bosom with his | 
right hand, and boldly laid his left upon Sir Alvick’s | 
shoulder. 

‘The sudden pressure of that rude grasp was the | 
first intimation received by the baronet of the pre- 
sence of another iv that secluded and jealously 
guarded apartment. | 

ile started violently as he felt the pressure of | 
the intruder’s muscular hand, and stared for an in- 
stant in blank dismay at the image reflected in the 
mirror, as he raised his eyes. | 

He had half wheeled in his scat, to repel the pres- | 
sure, when he saw that in the mirror which, for an | 
instant, made his blood leap to his cheeks, and as 
quickly leave them, white with fear of instant death. 

The muzzle of the intruder’s pistol was almost 
touching Sir Alvick’s right temple, the hammer of 
the deadly weapon was up, the forefinger of the in- 
truder upon the trigger. 

A single, slight pressure of the finger, and Sir 
Alvick Ulster knew well the man to whom that 
steady hand belonged—a single, slight pressure, aud 
the soul of Sir Alvick would have been hurried to 
eternity, 


“Tf you raise a finger, you die,” said the intruder, 
in a subdued tone, which did not conceal the depth 
and power of his voice. “You know me, Sir Alvick. 
I told you yonder in Spain that Captein Hugh Do 
Lisle Pout bee day be even with Sir Alvick Ulster, 
I think I have nearly kept my word.” 

“ You are flesh and blood,” replied Sir Alvick, 
turning his head, and looking up into the stern and 
haughty face at his side. “I—I thought the guard 
did their duty, Captain De Lisle. It seems they al- 
lowed you to escape, and lied in their report. But 
you were ever a favourite, captain, with rude 
soldiers, as well as with fair ladies. Yes, I know | 
am in your power, captain, and I know what man- 
ner of man you are; yet I think you saw enough of 
Sir Alvick Ulster to laugh at any fool that might say 
Alvick Ulster was afraid of any man, even of ter- 
rible Hugh De Lisle.” 

There was no fear in the face of Sir Alvick, as 


| he thus addressed De Lisle, but much sarcasm and 


defiance. Had his companion been any one but 


| Hugh De Lisle, Sir Alvick would have snatched at 


his weapons, and made a fierce struggle for life. But 
he knew the character of the man, knew that should 
he move even a finger, De Lisle’s bullet would in 
stantly crash through his brain. 

If Hugh De Lisle had come there to kill Sir 


| Alvick Ulster, the baronet knew the deed would be 


attempted. He would but waste time, and weaken 
his own courage, in asking for mercy, and for all 
that he appeared so helpless, he was watching for a 


| chance to free himself, and overcome his formidable 


enemy. 

If the keen flashing eyes, bent so steadily upon 
him, would but glance for a single instant aside ; if 
the muzzle of the wide-mouthed pistol at his temple 
were lowered or turned away, but for the fraction of 
a second, Sir Alvick would grapple with his enemy, 
and prove that he was not to be easily slain. 

There was something in the face of Hugh De 
Lisle, which made the baronet believe he had stolen 
thus upon him for some other purpose than to assas- 
sinate him. Had assassination been his purpose, De 
Lisle might have effected it more safely than by this 
burglarious entrance. 

“You are a brave man anda very cunning man, 
Sir Alvick,” replied De Lisle, “so I will take care 
that your weapons are beyond your reach, while we 
speak of the past. I might say something to anger 
you. First, I will take the liberty to remove this 
sword from the table—do not move, or I will slay 
you where you sit.” 

Still keeping his eyes fixed upon those e*-Sir Al- 
vick, and with the muzzle of his pistol pressed 
against the baronet’s temple, De Lisle with his left 
hand tossed the sword out of the window. 

“ Ah, you have thrown my sword out of the win- 
dow,” said Sir Alvick, with a grim smile. “ You 
are afraid of it.” 

“Its possession might tempt you to interrupt our 
friendly conversation,” calmly replied De Lisle. 

“ They did not give you a very good name, yonde 
in Spain, captain, but none said you were an as- 
sassin.”” 

“They do not speak very well of Sir Alvick Ulster 
in England, though some do say he is an assassin,” 
replied De Lisle, coldly, as he secured the pistols on 
the table, and tossed them out of the window. 

“Tt is a lie,” cried the startled baronet ; then added 


| quickly, “ Oh, you refer to my military orders. True, 


1 have signed the death-warrant of many a deserter 
and marauder, yours among them. But as you have 
stolen in upon me in this way, terrible captain, and 
valiantly deprived me of my arms, brave captain, 
you can freely insult me, gentle captain. Ah, you 
are going to rob me, pickpurse,” he added, as De Lisle 
deliberately began to search his person. 

“No, I was looking for this,” replied De Lisle, as he 
drew from beneath the baronet’s vest a long-bladed 
dagger, which he also tossed out of the window. “I 
think all your teeth are now drawn, old serpent. You 
would make a tough fight if you had a chance, Sir 
Alvick.” 

“You intend, then, to tannt and revile me, before 
you finislk by murdering me.” 

“Tt does not become Sir Alvick Ulster, of all mer 
in England, to speak of murder,” said De Lisle, 


| calmly seating himself at the table, and looking 


steadily into the baronet’s face. “ Least of all does it 
become Sir Alvick Ulster to speak of murder to 4 
man whom he suspects to be the son of the murdered 
Marquis of Galmount.” 

Sir Alvick had just recovered, as we have seen, 


| from @ severe paroxysm of terror, and he had not 


had one for more than a year before, and did nol 
expect to have one again for a very long time, bu! 
as he heard these words and marked the expres- 
sion of the speaker's eye, the fit came upon hin 
again. 

His jaw fell, he stared at De Lisle with lustrele-s 
eyes, and gasped for breath. 
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This determined and formidable man, who had 
achieved a feat of astounding daring, who had sur- 
prised him in his most guarded seclusion, who had 
thoroughly disarmed him, even of his most secret 
weapon, had not done all this simply to avenge an 
old injury ; but to accomplish some deeper purpose, 
which could be accomplished only by what appeared 
to the amazed baronet supernatural kuowledge of 
two of Sir Alvick’s most perilous secrets. 

First: That Sir Alvick could be accused of mur- 
der. 

Second: That Sir Alvick suspocted Hugh De Lisle 
to be the son of the murdered man, 

No wonder, ther, that the paroxysm came fiercely, 
triumphantly, upon him. 

“ Drink,” said De Lisle, filling a goblet with wine 
irom a crystal flagon, and pushing it across the table 
to the trembling baronet. 
Jentless enemy, I may be your dearest friend.” 

Sir Alvick hastily drank the wine, but the 
speaker's last words gave him more strength than 
the wine. 

Other men had temporarily put down Sir Alvick 
Ulster, but not long. 

“Captain De Lisle, I will hear all you have to say 


before I reply,” he said, nerving himself to meet the | 


expected storm. “I am surprised that a brave 


soldier, and one entitled to be called and treated asa | 


gentleman, should have chosen so strange a mode of 
obtaining a private audience with me.” F 

Hugh De Lisle’s handsome face blazed with scorn 
for an instant, and he replied: 

“Sir Alvick, you know that had Hugh De Lisle, 
whom you supposed to be dead, dead by your mili- 
iary order, presented himself at the entrance of 
Ulster Manor, and asked in his tiame an audience 
with you, you would have vehemently refused it, and 
forthwith taken measures to have your military 
order carried out. 
(Jucen’s army, and Captain Hugh De Lisle is as liable 
to military arrest and death punishment in England 
as he was in Spain, Was I not forced to play the 
burglar, as your persecution has forced me to play 
the highwayman ?” 

“Ah, then, you area highwayman. You confess 
it,” exclaimed Sir Alvick, with gleaming eyes. 

A deep flush of shame or anger reddened the 
haughty features of De Lisle ; but he replied calmly, 
in his deep, sonorous voice : 

“Tam a highwayman, or at least I have had the 
thoughts and temptations to be one of late. I have 
robbed no man nor woman yet, and, with heaven's 
help, I never shall. Until ill-fortune threw me be- 
fore your notice in the duke’s army, I was winning 
an honourable name, and had won these upon the 
battle-field,” he added, as he drew from his vest a 
pair of golden spurs, emblems of the knighthood he 
had received from the great duke for extraordinary 
valour upon the field. ; 

He looked at the glittering spurs both proudly and 
sadly as they layin his hand, and continued calmly: 

“ But for your hatred, Sir Alvick, I would have 
gained the queen’s signature—indeed, I have heard 
that she did sign the parchment which made me Sir 
Hugh De Lisle, and the title hereditary, with a 
liberal pension to sustain it nobly, from the queen’s 
treasury.” 

“ So I believe—so I know,” said Sir Alvick ; “ but 
before the royal patent reached me Hugh De Lisle 
had been accused and convicted of holding treason- 
able communication with the enemy—condemned 
to be shot as a would-be traitor r 

“Do not anger me, Sir Alvick,” interrupted 
De Lisle, sternly, “or I may forget that which 
should make me rather send a ball through my own 
brain than seek to harm a hair of the head of Sir 
Alvick Ulster.” 

Sir Alvick, whose fierce nature chafed against 
this foreed audience with a man whom he hated, 
and whom he had bitterly persecuted for reasons of his 
own, was amazed at the mingled fierceness and so- 
lemnity of the speaker; and though he yearned to 
sneer, and sting, and torture, his prudence as well 
as his curiosity bade him restrain his venomous, 
viperish temper. ‘ 

“ Listen, as you said you would, Sir Alvick. It 
will be better for you, and far better for me. I am 
neither robber nor assassin, yet I may be driven to 
be both. It would be strange should I be aught 
else, since Iam Sir Alvick Ulster’s son,” he added, 
with a hollow laugh, while his face grew pale and hard. 

“What is that ? I did not hear—at least, I do 
not think,” began Sir Alvick, staring at the speaker, 
and even in his surprise noting the change which 
had taken place in De Lisle’s features. 

We have said that Hugh De Lisle was eminently 
handsome and manly in face and form, with a coun 
tenance noble, resolute, and daring in its expression ; 
but as he resumed his conversation, a deathly pallor, 
« harsh rigidity of muscle, held every feature, and 
kis voice became hollow, husky, despondent. 


“You have been my re- | 


You are still a general in the | 


“ You will listen now,” he said, “for you will be 
listening to your son, Sir Alvick m 

“ You are mad, captain. I never was a father,” 
exclaimed the amazed baronet; “perhaps, that is 
why I am anything but a happy man.” 

“Do not attempt to deceive me, Sir Alvick, for 
you would but waste time. You have been a father 
—youare now—for I, Hugh De Lisle, am your son. 
Did I not tell you that | knew something which 
would make me sooner crash a bullet through my 
own brain than harm a hair of your head? Why am 
There? To assassinate you? I could have done 
that in Spain, yesterday or to-day; for as you 
rode through Ulster Forest this morning, unat- 
tended, a ball from my pistol, as you passed me, 
would have ended you, and all my wrongs have been 
fully revenged. I did not come here to avenge, [ 
came here to warn you—to ask you to cease your 
persecution of the unfortunate Hugh De Lisle, whom, 
perhaps, you would not have deigned to notice, had 
you notfeared that he was the son of the murdered 
Marquis of Galmount—whom I hope you will not 
persecute when you shall have learned that he is 
your son, and not’ the son of the man whom, perhaps, 
you slew that you might marry his widow.” 

Sir Alvick heard all this with a hard, unmoved 
face, though his heart leaped to his throat as he 
listened. 

He made no reply when De Lisle paused. _ He 
couldnot. He was sure that his tongue would falter 
and stammer, and perhaps betray more than was 
known by this man, who already knew so much. 

“You need not deny the murder to me,” resumed 
Hugh De Lisle. “Even as I entered at that window 
I saw a paroxysm of terror write murder upon your 
face. But now, as I intimated my knowledge of your 
crime, the same infamy was upon your face. I said 
that Hugh De Lisl- was rapidly mounting in name 
and in fortune unti! evil fate threw him before your 
notice in Spain. And so I was, Sir Alvick, and 
you know it well. You had a high name as a 
soldier, as a general, and I had heard of you, of your 
dauntless courage, your daring attack, your uniform 
success, your fame as a leader, scarcely second to 
that of the great duke. 1 sought a command under 
you, in your division, and readily obtained it, 
for already I was a favourite with the duke. Can I 
forget how I was amazed by your manner when I 
was introduced to you? Your face was not con- 
vulsed as I have twice seen it to-night, but you grew 
pale, and trembled—said you were suddenly and 
strangely ill, and hurried away. 

“From that day I had a bitter, relentless, vindic- 
tive foe in camp—in you; and by your machina- 
tions, I was accused and convicted, condemned and 
led to execution as a would-be traitor. 

“You had lost no time in striding towards my 
destruction. Nota month elapsed from the moment 
of our meeting to the day when I was led from your 
presence to be shot at your command. 

“You thought all ended then. You, the com- 
manding general of that division of the British army, 
with power of life and death in your hands, had 
ordered Hugh De Lisle, captain of a company of 
cavalry, to be degraded and shot. 

“You saw him depart; you heard his parting de- 
fiance, a defiance which was a threat: 

“*Sir Alvick, I shall be even with you hereafter.’ 
Have you forgotten the sneering reply you made ? 
Perhaps you have. I will repeat it: 

“** My love to your father when you meet him.’ 

“Such were your words, Sir Alvick, and they have 
been ringing in my ears ever since. 

“T knew that I was not being led to death. I 
knew that those detailed to execute sentence of 
death upon me were my sworn friends, and that you 
were to be deceived. . 

“You were deceived. You have for months, up 
to within a few moments, had no doubt that Hugh 
De Lisle was shot and buried en the outskirts of the 
Inglish camp, as scores of others had been, and were 
afterwards, by the sanguinary rules of war. I 
escaped and fled to France, resolved, some day, 
sooner or later, to take no slight vengeance upon 
you. But those taunting words: 

“*My love to your father when you meet,’ were 
ever ringing in my ears. Sir Alvick, until you ut- 
tered those words | did not believe that any man 
lived who could say to me: 

“* Hugh De Lisle, l-knew your father.’ 

“T had, until you spoke those words, believed 
that I was a foundling, a child of sin, a discarded, 
abandoned infant, tossed by its degraded mother 
upon the highway, to perish or live as chance might 
decree. 

“T had believed this, for my earliest recollections 
placed at a very’ tender age in the care of a fierce 
old soldier and his still more fieree wife, and 
they made known to me, as I grew towards years 
of inquiry and reflection, that 1 was the son of no- 
body—a waif, a child they had found wailing in rags 











and wretchedness, nearly famished, by the waysicie 
—a child hardly two years old when they carrivd im 
to their hovel.” ' j 

De Lisle paused, for a sharp and peremptory rap 
ping at the door interrupted his narration. 

Sir Alvick himself started, for who, of all his 
household, would dare to clamour in that manner at 
the door of his study? tis nerves had alveady 
been rudely shaken by tho intrusion of Captain Dr 
Lisle and his amazing declarations, and by tw: 
rapidly consecutive attacks of his dreaded infirmity 

This sudden and violent rapping at his dom 
stariled him into tremulous nervousness. His checks 
grew more ghastly, his eyes became filmy ; the ps 
roxysm was on him again—for the third time wilhn 
half an hour. 

The room seemed to swim, to reel, to whirl around 
him; the blaze of the lamp, the flames of the cantie 
labrum to swoop into great belts of fire which rushed 
and roared to devour him; Hugh De Lisle seenwd 
transformed to Satan himself, mocking at his misery ; 
his filmy eyes seemed to pierce through that stout 
and iron-armed door and recognize the officers of 
justice brandishing a writ for the instant arrest of 
Sir Alvick Ulster, charged with the murder of Lord 
Hayward, late Marquis of Galmount. 

He trembled, siared, gasped, fainted outright, and 
fell from his chair to the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 

Hue@u De Lise was greatly embarrassed by tuis 
sudden fainting of the baronet. Of the custome ol 
Ulster Manor he knew uothing, aud therefore he had 
no reason to imagine that the sadden and vehement 
rapping at the door had caused stout and hard-hearted 
Sir Alvick to swoon us completely, as helplessly, as 
ever did frail and feeble woman. 

Hugh De Lisle felt that, should he admit tie 
applicant at the door, Sir Alvick, on regaining his 
consciousness, might attempt his immediato ar- 
rest. 

He knew, too, that as the sentence of death still 
hung over him, he would be wholly in the power of 
the fierce baronet, who would hardly scruple to seal 
his own son’s lips with the silence of death, if what 
that son might say should menace the life, title, 
wealth, and fair name of Sir Alvick Ulster. 

In one corner of the room, half-concealed by a 
hugh bookcase or secretary, the doors ‘of which 
were thrown wide open, stood a square marble pe 
destal, and upon this pedestal was planted an 
image, encased in a full suit of armour, of the fashion 
worn by knights in the reign of Henry V. 

Hugh De Lisle, resolved not to retreat, nor yet to 
face whoever might be at the door, hastily ensconced 
himself behind the iron-clad efiigy, to note all tbat 
might pass, and act accordingly. 

He had hardly concealed himself when Sir Alvick’s 
senses returned to him, almost as suddenly as tiwy 
had forsaken him. ‘Tho prostrate baronet sprang 
to his feet, after a single glance around, ‘The 
action recalled all that had passed. ‘The open win 
dow attracted bis atteuiion instantly, and snatching 
the lamp from the table, he held it 50 as to throw its 
rays outward and downward froin the window. 

As if to mock this attempt at tracing the retreai of 
the intruder, the wind, till then iv a dead calm, 
sprang at the flame and tore it from the wick, leaving 
Sir Alvick staring vainly into blank darkars: 
A fierce gust swept into the room, nearly extinguish 
ing the lights of the candelabrum on the mantel, and 
Sir Alvick in no humour to be left in total darkness, 
hurriedly closed the window, muttering : 

“IT have not been dreaming, for my sword ix 
missing, my dagger and pistols also, nor would 
the window have been raised. Hugh De Lisle, i: 
flesh and blood, was here—or could it be possibl 
that all | heard and saw was from his spirit!” 

Here the rapping at the door, which had been silent 
for a time, nor had been renewed since Sir Alvick 
regained lis seuses, began again, while a female voice 
cried out: 

“Sir Alvick! Sir Alvick, I must see you immedi 
ately.” , } 
“So,” growled the baronet, as he re-lighted his lamp 
at one of the flames of the candelabrum, “1 remember 
now,—it was not what De Lisle said which caused m« 
to swoon ; I was startled into the weakness by that 
rapping at the door. Who is there ?” he demanded, 
in a high, severe tone, as he advanced towards th. 
lock. 

“Sir Alvick, I beg that you will admit me.” 

“ Evaline!” exclaimed the baronet, much 
prised. ; . 

He unlocked and opened the door instantly; 9 tall 
and queenly young lady swept into the room aud 
confronted him, with burning cheeks, and flashine 
eyes, while a newspaper, like that which he had Leen 
reading, trembled in her grasp. sah 

“ What now? Wnhat does this mean, Eya’-ne 


sur 
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demanded th 
regerding Wer beautiful face with a stare of anger. 
*] am not used to be disturbed in my seclusion.” 

He had, a thousand times, made those flashing eyes 
droop beneath his tyrant-like gaze, and seen that 
eraccful, queenly form tremble at the sound of his 
voice. He expected to see her shrink and cower as he 
spoke. He erred. In reply to his last words, she 
shook open the paper, and pointing at the paragraphs 
quoted in chapter first, exclaimed : 

“Nor am I used to be disturbed in my seclusion, 
Sir Alvick, by falsehoods like that. I detest Lord 
Peter Fitz-Osborn—I more than detest, 1 hate the 


man I would svoner wed the meanest man 


of Ulster Manor than wed Lord Peter, for all he is a | 


This unauthorized 


” 


marquis, and son of your wife. 
coupling of my name with that of a half-idiot 

“Stop! You are speaking too fast, Miss Eva- 
line,” interrupted the baronet, sharply. “Are you 
mad? Is this that mild, that amiable young lady 
hey call fee ‘gentle heiress of Ulster ?’” 

“Sir Alvick, | am not mad, yet I think I should 
be. Is it with your knowledge, your consent, that 
this falsehood has been published ?” 

“Perhaps itis not a falsehood, young lady,” re- 
lied Sir Alvick, grimly. “ Your father’s will made 
ne your guardian-——’ 

“My father must have been mad when he threw 
his only child into the power of Sir Alvick Ulster, 
nd Lady Matilda, of Galmount,” interrupted Eva- 


line. “If it be true that you have plotted, 


you and Lady Matilda, to make me the wife of Lord | 


Peter Fitz-Osborn, why have I never been told that 
vouand she desired me to become his wife? 
vife! Heaven forbid!” 

“ Why ? Because | am too experienced in the ways 


f the female heart?” replied Sir Alvick, striving | 
1 vain to bear her down with his aggressive frown | 


undiey'tone. “Had you suspected that I wished 
you to-wed Lord Peter, I would have been annoyed 
aud herassed from the moment you suspected. I 
hoped that he might please your fancy, and that 
when the time came for me, your 
you, Evaline, Lord Peter has ; 
marriagy a 

“ He has asked my hand in marriage 

“He-has. He did this day.” 

“ He ’ 
you, when but three days ago | plai 
{ disliked him—when he 
him, that 1 shudder in his presence, 

are his presence to but hing 
vanake about my feet.” 

Sir Alvick was amazed by the indignant, resolute 
beariug of his beautiful ward. Never, during the 
ten years of his guardiauship of Evaline Ulster, had 
she displayed so much spirit, so firm an opposition 
to his will. Gentle, patient, yielding, even timid, he 
hed always supposed he could force her to be, though 
he well knew there was both fire and firmness in her 
ueture. He knew it well when he became her guar- 
dian, when she was but eight years of age. He 
knew it, and had striven steadily, relentlessly, to 

rush all independence, all individuality in her cha- 
raeter. 

He thought he had succeeded, until of late, when 
his wife, Lady Matilda, had hinted to him, that Eva- 
lise had a secret, tenacious will of her own, which 
ome day would perhaps clash with his. 

~ You dared reject him, without obtaining my con- 
sent,” retorted Sir Alvick. “ Young lady, you are 
not free from my control for some three years yet ; 
nor even then can you use but a bare pittance of the 
yreat personal fortune which your father bequeathed 
to-yon, unl 
the b quest.” 

“ And that condition?” 

“Ts, that Evaline Ulster, only daughter of the late 
Sir Malcolm Ulster, shall wed Lord Peter Fitz- 
Osborn, Marquis of Galmount,” replied the baronet, 
dropping each word slowly and separately, emphasiz- 
ing each word sternly with a hard, menacing ges- 
ture of his forefinger. 

Eivaline turned very pale, and Sir Alvick showed 
his teeth as he sneered 

“You are not so red as you were, You are pale. 
Deonot over-exert yourself. I know—at least, you 
sey; it would be very hard for you to be happy as 
tre wife of a man, whom you can compare only to a 
serpent coiling about your feet; yet you may well 
tare pale at the prospect of losing an excellent 
landed property, as well a hundred thousand 
pounds--all yours, settled upon you for life, the mo- 
ment you become Lady Fitz-Osborn, Marchioness of 
Galmount.” 

“Sir Alvick,” replied the young lady ; “if I am 
pale—and heaven knows, I should be, with you as my 
guardian, with such a power over me—itis not because 
| may be legally defrauded of a hundred thousand 
pounds, and thereafter driven from the home in which 
| was born. It is because I fear in truth that my 


usked your hand in 


»” 


'y told him that 


that I despise 
t I can com- 


must k 


tha 


one t 


as 


His | 


guardian, to say to | 


was so contemptible as to ask my hand of | 


~tu the coiling of | 


you comply with the only condition of | 


~ 
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will, or th. he was forced by* some terrible power 

you used against him, to create the will. Oh, dear | 
| father!” she exclaimed, suddenly giving way toa 
rush of sorrow and raising her eyes towards heaven, 
“for more than a year before your death, young as 
I was, child as I was. Lused to think your mind en- 
feebled, terrified, vacillating, and you, Sir Alvick, 
were his constant companion and adviser. Yes, L 
used to know that he trembled at the sound of your 
voice, at the vibration of your approaching foot- 
steps.” 

“Ah, this is all new to me,” interrupted the ba- 
ronet, while his eyes expressed a sudden uneasiness. 
“ You were seareely eight years old when Sir Mal- 
| colm died. This ix but the indistinct, distorted me- 
mory of your childish fancies.” 

“ They were not childish fancies. Would to heaven 
they had been, for then my poor father might 
still be alive,” exclaimed Evaline. “ Nor, Sir Alvick, 
is my memory of them either indistinct or distorted. 
I remembered all, as though all happened yesterday 
—even the dreadful horror that racked my mind 
when they told me my poor father had suddenly 
fallen dead upon his face, in the room above this, 
Sir Alvick ; and this is the first time that I have 
visited this part of the house since, ten years ago, | 
you, Sir Alvick, tore my clinging arms from my dead | 
father’s neck, and gave me into the arms of your 
wife, saying, ‘There, poor child, you will havea 
mother now, in Lady Matilda.’” 

“She has a keen memory,” thought the baronet, 
pressing his thin lips tightly together, and wiping | 
a sudden cold sweat from his brow. “She loved the | 
| old man, and was always spying about me and Lady 
Matilda, as if she mistrusted us and our attention to 
the old baronet.” 

“ Your father died of apoplexy, young lady,” he , 
said aloud. | 

“So they said,” replied Evaline, sadly, “ so the 
| two physicians said. I accuse noone of his death.” | 

“T should sincerely hope not, young lady. It is 
a very serious thing even to hint that Sir Malcolm 
died any death but a natural one. I would resent 
the hint niost bitterly, I assure you. I would, ifa 
woman hinted it, make her regret the day she was | 


| 
| 








born—I would make her wish, ten thousand times a | 
day, that she had been born without a tongue. I | 
| would, if a man hinted it, strike him in the face, 
| strike him in the heart, trample upon him. Remember 
this, I swy, don’t hint to me that Sir Malcolm Ulster, 
my kinsman, my friend, the noble gentleman to whose 
title and entail I sueceeded—don’t hint to me, | say, 
| that he died anything but a natural death.” 
| “IT have not hinied that my father died anything 
| but a natural death,” said Evaline, amazed by this 
| ontburst. “God forbid that I or anyoue else should 
hint such a thing! Why should you imagine it, Sir 
Alvick?” 
. “T am ready to imagine anything. Have you not 
thought it? Ah, you have been concealing your | 
true disposition, rather your real nature, from me. 
For ten years you have been playing the hypocrite, 
Evaline Ulster,” replied the baronet, still excited, 
still with flaming eyes, agitated features, wild gesti- 
culations, fierce emphasis, and almost incoherent 
speech. “I knew you, girl, before your father died 
—had known you more than seven years id 
“Very true, sir. It was 2 pity that we ever met. 
It would have been far happier for me. Certainly it 
would have been far happier for my father. Perhaps 
it would have been far happier for Sir Alvick Ul- 
ster,” interrupted Evaline, with a stern, icy resolute- 
ness Which at any other time would have made the 
baronet stare. 
Sir Alvick, trembling from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head—Sir Alvick, in the terrible 
power which sometimes seizes the strongest man, as 
| the hurricane seizes the strongest monarch of the 
forest, and makes it quiver to the very centre of the 
enormous trunk to the tiniest leaf, to the most 

| deeply-rooted fibre—was pale, trembling, quivering, 
and almost mad. 

Evaline—erect, firm, potent, resolate—transformed 
| from a feeble, scarcely considered maiden, was an 
accusing angel. Not by word, nor hint, nor gesture ; 
but by attitude, beauty, poise of limb, posture of 
body, power of feature. Had a quiver, full of sharp- 
pointed, envenoned darts been presented to her 
choice, that she might send an anguish—the anguish 
of long-coneevaled guilt—to the very centre of Sir 
Alvick’s heart, she could not, even tutored by some 
omniscient spirit, have selected a more poisoned 
shaft than that which was fettered by those simple 
words so sadly spoken. 

“T accuse no one of his death.” 

He continued as rapidly as before: 

“For ten years, you have been a hypocrite, 

Evaline Ulster—you have had no will of your own 
You have obeyed Lady Ulsterand me quietly without | 














| timated, if not by words, certainly by gesture, 


| amurmur. I will tell you why you obeyed. I can well | 


os 


e baronet, closing the door slowly, and | poor father must have been mad, when he made that | understand it all, now that the mask has fallen. You 
| obeyed because you said to yourself, ‘When I am 


twenty-one years of age I shall be free. I shall haye 
Elinore Manor and its rents. I shall have one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. I may then do as I pleases, 
I may readily bear this repulsive guardianship of 
two persons whom [| hate for a few years. When 
free, I can laugh at them. But you did not know all. 
You at length let slip the mask. You become very 
angry at what your eye happens to see in a news. 
paper. You dare to do what no one else in Ulster 
Manor has ever done. You demand, violently, ad 
mittance into the guarded privacy of your guardian, 
and then you hint that the kinsman of that guardian, 
the late Sir Malcolm Ulster, the man to whose title, 
rights, wealth, and all entailed “hereditaments thai 
guardian has succeeded and is in quiet possession- 
you dare hint that Sir Malcolm Ulster did not die a 
natural death. Whence did you derive this most 
unnatural suspicion ? 

“Sir Alvick,” said Evaline, coldly, for in her 
heart of hearts, in the core of her brain, she began 
to believe that the murderer of her father. stood be- 
fore her, “ I have not hinted that Sir Malcolm died 
other than a natural death, as you have phrasedit. | 
came here to ask why that falsehood has been pub- 
lished in that paper.” 

“You shall not riseup against meat this late day,” 
retorted the baronet, fiercely. “I say you have in- 
that 
your father did not die a natural death. I—~” 

At this instant the door was opened.” A lady, 
severe in feature, imposing in eye and stature, in 
voice and tone, ‘entered the room. 

“Sir Alvick,” ‘said this lady, “I think you are 
vd !” 

“ Ah, Lady Matilda,” exclaimed Evaline, surprised, 
yet still resolute. 


me 
(To be continued.) 


A LATE wealthy physician, of Ciacinnati, Dr. 
Potter, carried his dislike of tobacco to such an ex- 
treme that he attached to the bequest of the greater 
part of his property the condition that the legaice 
should always abstain from the habit of using it iv 


| any shape—a habit, that, he says, “dwarfs the in- 


tellect of every man who adopts it.” Should this 
heir, who has hitherto given up smoking, return to 
it, the property is to go to the other heirs. 

THe Oxper or Louisa oF Prussta.—Consider- 
able interest attaches to the order of Louisa of 
Prussia, and we will, therefore, repeat the principal 
facts connected with it. On the birthday of his 
already deceased queen, March 10, 1813, the King 
Frederick William ILI. instituted the knightly order 
of the Iron Crown; and on his own birthday, Ang. 
8, 1814, he instituted the noble order of Louisa for 
ladies, who, during the late wars, had given greatest 
proof of patriotism and humanity. There is no 
doubt that the name of this order was intended to 
commemorate the Queen Louisa, who-has been called 
“one of the noblest of women.” The decoration 
worn by the members is a small golden cross, eua 
melled black. ‘This cross bears in the centre, 0 
both sides, a circular light blue shield, adorned with 
a wreath of stars and the letter L on the obverse; 
and on the reverse, with the dates 1813, 1814. It is 
worn, suspended by a black and white ribbon, ov 
the left breast. The number of members was origi 
nally 100. Afterwards it was regularly conferred 
on princesses of the royal house, one of whom wis 
regarded as its bead. The order was renewed in 
1849 by Frederick William IV., and again in 1865 
by William I. According to the last regulations, the 
order of Louisa was divided into two classes, ove 
under the patronage of the Queen Dowager, aud tle 
other under the patronage of the Queen Augusis 
The recipients of the honour were the ladies who 
had distinguished themselves by humane and phi 
lanthropic exertions in time of war or of peace. ‘Th 
subdivision of the order has necessitated certain 
modified forms of the decoration. 

An Important Discovery.—Sheep draw from the 
land on which they graze a considerable quantity of 
potash, much of which is ultimately excreted from 
the skin with the sweat. It was pointed out by 
Chevreul that this peculiar potash compound (“suint ) 
forms no less thau one-third of the weight of raw 
merino wool; while, of ordinary wools, it constitutes 
abont 15 per cent. of the weight of the fresh flee 
As the “suint” may be extracted by mere immersio! 
in cold water, it is easy for the wool manufacturers 
to produce more or less concentrated solutions frou: 
which the potash may be recovered by appropri! 
treatment. The development of the new industry 
principally due to MM. Maumené and. Rogelet, »° 
their process is probably in operation at most of t! 


| great seats of the wool manufacture in France. The 


plan adopted by these gentlemen is a very simple 
They evaporate the solutions which are § 


one. 
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to them until a perfectly dry and somewhat charred 
residue has been obtained. This is placed in re- 
torts and distilled, very much in the same manner 
that coal is distilled at gas-works ; and the result is, 
that while much gas is evolved, which can be used 
for illuminating the factory, and much ammonia 
is expelled which can bé collected and utilized in 
many ways, there remains a residre, which chiefly 
consists of carbonate, sulphate, and chloride of po- 
tassium. These three salts are separated by the 
usual method, and thempass into commerce. Curi- 
ously enough, they are remarkably free from soda. 
The wool manufacturers of Rheims, Elboouf, and 
Fourmies annually wash the fleeces of 6,750,000 
sheep; and the amount of potash, reckoned as car- 
ponate, Which these fleeces would yield, if all sub- 
jected to the new process, represents, @ value of 
30,0002, But MM, Maumené and. Rogelet calculate 
that there are sevemtimes as many sheep in France 
as are included im the aboye estimate;.and this will 
enable us to judge.of the-enormous los® im potassic 
constituents whigh the.seil of an agricultural district 


has to-euffer. 
fc 


MICHEL-DEVER. 


(Sore 
QWAPTER XX BM. 
pat last, is it? IT) had: begun:to think 
reed to go in pursuit-ef you mgself, 
if I got your, 


i, time for: your- weddings A 
precious lov aréto be sure! If ED were Agnes, 
| would send) yomto the, inferno before EL. would ac- 
cept so tardy.@"eeen,”” 

“1 should n@tieare much: ifishe were to dogo,” was 
the indifferent, response, “I must speak the truth 
to you aboneeyfathen, fomthis.is no time to falter. I 
have come: home, to: break the 
duced mete, form, EB cannot 

“What is that eay undered Colonel: 
Thorne, jumping up and confronting his rebellious 
son. 

“T say, sir, that it is impossible for me to 
make the young lady you have chosen for me my 
wife.” 

With a chilling sneer, his father responded : 

“Indeed! but lam a man who tramples on im- 
possibilities, and I will grind both you and them 
into the dust, if you persist in the assertion you have 
just made, 
come hither within two days of the time appointed 
for your marriage, and talk in this absurd manner ?” 

“No, sir! [am not mad now, but I think I have 
been so for the last few weeks of my life. I must 
tell you at once that I have placed an impassable 
barrier between Miss Willard and myself; a man 
hampered with one wife can scarcely be expected to 
take another.” 

Colonel Thorne suddenly sank down into a chair 
as if he had been shot, and for several moments 
nothing was audible save his gasping breath. 

Walter had made a desperate plunge, and almost 
breathless he waited for the result. He expectedan 
outburst, of furious abuse, but presently his father 
said, more as if communing with himself than ad- 
dressing him : , 

“So—this is what you’ve been doing since you 
left L—— ? ‘Hampered,’ are you? then the veil 
has fallen, and you see the girl who has taken you 
in, and made an egregious fool of you, with disen- 
chanted eyes. Who is she? What is she? ~I 
must know all the particulars of this inconceivable 
folly.” 

He was so much calmer than his son had dared 
to hope, that he was deceived by this unexpected 
quietuess; and quite unconscious that it was only 
the lull before the storm, Walter sat down and gave 
him as brief and correct an out!ine of the last few 
weeks of his life as was possible to one so steeped in 
deceit as he was. 

Colonel Thorne listened with set teeth, that at in- 
tervals were ground together with internal rage he 
found it difficult to repress ; but he did it, till such 
facts as his son chose to place before him were 
known; then, in tones hoarse with fury he cried: 

“T know you to be a weak, impulsive fool, Walter 
Thorne, but I never supposed your imbecility would 
take such a form as this. You, bound to one woman 
by every tie of honour, have actually given your 
hand to another! And she ?—what is she, that you 
dare come to me with this story 2? An obscure, penni- 
less creature, with nothing to recommend her, save 
a few fleeting charms that happened to please your 
fickle fancy. I swear to you by all my hope in life, 
that this nobody whom you have picked up in your 
idle tramp, which I was a fool to allow you to under- 
take, shall never enter my house. She shall never 
be acknowledged as a member of my family, and, if 


“Oh! it?s, 
that I shold: 


marry Agnes. 


expectations from me. I will cast you off. You may 
starve, die in a ditch, and I wii! uot put forth 


we, 
o? 


Are you mad, Walter Thorne, that you | 


engagement you in- |) 


my ume: 
- tiem, by 
'@he-father is ill unto death, and your marriage mnst 





you persist in clinging to her, you may give up all 


! 


| 


There!—I hope that is plain 


my hand to aid you. 
mean every word I have 


enough speaking. Il 
said.” 

“ But, father, if you would only see her,” pleaded 
Thorne, in desperation, “ only talk with her a few 
moments, you would not be able to withstand the 
sweet charm of her presence any more than I did.” 

“Sweet smile! Don’t exasperate me to frenzy, 
Walter. I won't see her, and yom may choose this 
very hour whether you will go with her to poverty and 
wretchedness, or consent to repudiate the tie that 
binds you to her. An informal marriage, such as 
yours can easily be set aside, especially where there 
is wealth on one side and e@bseurity on the other. 
The artful minx who has entrapped you so cleverly 
is a mere nobody,—she will have no friends here 
to sustain her, and I can.easily get this absurd mar- 
riage annulled. Consent to be-divoreed, and I will 
pass over this folly ; refuse, and you may leave my 
house, never to enter itagain—never to look to me 
for the smallest assistance im the dismal future you 
will embrace. Do you think.a pretty face is worth 
such a price as that ?” 

Walter Thorne leaned against the window-framne 
for support, for his, agitation. was extreme, and for 
several moments he.was-incapable of utterance. 

“Speak,” thundered his. inate father. “Choose 
your path ; for I haveoffered the only termson which 
I will still continneto acknowledge you.as.my son.” 

“Oh, sir—oh father, have mercy on this poor 
child—on me, for I love-her. She has trusted her- 
self to me, and I cannot play-the:part of a villain by 
her.” 

Colone) Thorne: raised’ his. finger and pointed to- 
wards the door, 

“ Then there is-your path, sir. Walk out of my 
house,,and newer dare-appeal tome again under any 
circumstances. My heart will be steeled to you— 
»closed., L will repay Agnes for your deser- 
settling om her every pound. of my fortune. 


have been postponed at any rate; I shall have time 
to free you from your degrading bondage if your 
consent be given. Agnes must soon be an orphan, 
but I will be a father to her, and she shall console 
me for giving up my ungrateful son.” 

“Father, you only say this totry.me. You know 
that, reared as I have been, with no profession—no 
means of making a living, | could never support my- 
self, much less a wife.” 

“Give her up, then,” was the sharp, fierce re- 
sponse. “I offer you an alternative.” 

“ But how terrible an alternative. Claire loves me; 
she will break her heart if I desert her. 1 should be 
wretched myself.” 

“You would not think of that other heart you 
have won, when you were dashing headlong to your 
own ruin; but I think of it, and I will do ail that 
man can do to give back to Agnes the worthless in- 
grate she is so unfortunate as to have fixed her aif- 
fections on. I have named the only terms on which 
I will forgive this disgraceful episode in your life, 
and it rests with yourself to reject or accept it.” 

“But, father, would Miss Willard accept me, when 
she knows what has occurred? Evenif I consented 
to play the villain to my wife, you could never in- 
duce so proud a woman as Agnes to forgive the infi- 
delity of which I have been guilty.” 

“Leave that to me. Only consent to be freed 
from the shackles that bind you, and I will answer 
for the rest. Agnes is not at home. She went with 
her father to Brighton, in the vain hope that 
the physicians there could benefit him; I have just 
returned from a visit to them, and Mr. Willard is no 
better. ‘Chey will remain in Brighton for better me- 
dical advice, but he is not long for this world. I 
was fretting about the delay in your marriage, but I 
can see now that fate has managed affairs best for 
us all. Agnes need know nothing of the foolish 
escapade of which you have been guilty.” 

“ But, father, you think only of Agnes, and have no 
compassion for the poor girl you so ruthlessly con- 
demn to be cast off by me. 1 entreat that you will 
see her and speak with her, if but for a moment. 
She is so fair, so bewitching a creature, that your 
heart will-relent towards her—you will even be 
proud to claim her as your daughter, if you will only 
give her a chance to win you over. That is all I ask 
of you. Fortune is nothing to you, for you have 
enough and to spare. Claire is of good family—of 
gentle breeding, and—and—lI adore her.” _ : 

The unhappy young man made this plea in as firm 
a voice as he-could, but his father was unmoved by 
it. He cynically replicd: 

“JT understand all about that. Such men as you 
love madly, blindly, for a few brief months; then 
the object of the passion is cast aside as carelessly 
as a faded flower is trampled under foot. If you 


should be uwuwise enough to give up my favour, , 


together with your own inheritance, for thie 
sake of this girl, you would soon learn to hate her 


for the sacrifice you had made. There can be no 
happiness for her in this ill-omened union, and stil! 
less for yourself. You can provide liberally for 
her—I will not object to that; but as to receiving 
her as my daughter, it is out of the question. 
Place yourself in a position to redeem your pledges 
to Agnes Willard, and I will ignore the late events 
of your life. Refuse, and, as I before said, you may 
this night go forth «a beggar, and what is worse, a 
helpless, fastidious bezgar, with no hope for the 
future; fer I solemnly swear to you that nothing 
shall ever induce me to.see you or assist you, while 
you remain:true to the obseure creature you are so 
anxious:to thrust upon my favour.” 

The entting emphasis with which Colonel Thorne 
spoke. convinced Walter how deeply in earnest he 
was, He knew better than any other how inflexible 
his father’s nature was—how ruthless in his purpose 
he could be—and his heart sunk like lead in his 
bosom, He faintly said: 

“ Youspeak of a divoree, sir, as if it were a thing 
easy to be obtained. I—I do not know on what 
ground) I could ask for one, for I have voluntarily 
chosem my wife, and thus far we have been very 
happy together.” 

“ Ah bah, that is easily managed. You are avery 
young:and:inexperienced man—you have been en- 
trapped:into a, mésalliance that will destroy all your 
prospeets in life. ‘Those facts, backed by my in- 
fluence and money, can accomplish what I wish. | 
observe that youalready speak in the past tense— 
you say you have been happy with your charmer ; 
very good—live heneefortl on the memory of that, 
and do not,insist on-clingivg to a dead passion when 
all its glamour has passed away. Withered flowers 
have only asickening odour, and they are not worth 
the price.that, in your case, will be exacted for them. 
Tell me now,,upon your honour, do you value this 
girl above fortune, position, above the happy and 
prosperous future I have arranged for you?” 

Walter reflected a. few moments before replying. 
He confessedito:himseli that he had begun to weary of 
Claire—of the demonstrative affection she so exu- 
berantly lavished on him; and he felt that to relin 
was a sacrifice he was incapable of making. 

He had almost forced her into his arms, and now 
he was preparing to cast her from them at the bidding 
of his implacable father. Yet in justice to him it 
must be told that it cost him many bitter pangs to 
give her up, to blight her beautiful dream of happi- 
ness, and leave her, in the opening dawn of life, 
wrecked and hopeless. 

It was better, he argued with himself, that she 
should be the sacrifice, than that both should be 
shattered on the desolate strand of life; for he 
possessed neither the power nor the will to make a 
future for her. 

He was at that moment reduced almost to his last 
pound, and he dared not risk being cast out from his 
luxurious home with no depeudence for the future. 
Claire might even in time reproach him for the po- 
verty into which they must inevitably sink, for he 
knew that his artistic talent, imperfectly cultivated 
and capriciously exercised, could not afford them 
bread. 

Colonel Thorne quietly resumed his cigar, while 
his son stood near him, balancing against each other 
love and fortune. 

He understood the nature of the man before him, 
and he felt perfectly contident as to the result. 

With intense bitterness Walter finally said: 

“It is not a question of a happy future, sir; for 
that is now a hopeless thing for me. If I consent 
to give up the darling of my heart, and carry out the 
plan on which you have so strongly set yours, you 
will be answerable for the wretchedness my union 
with Agnes Willard must bring to both her and iny- 
self. I never loved her, though I submitted to your 
will, so far as to ask her to become my wife. Forced 
to accept her as such, after repudiating the woman | 
prefer, L shall hate her. 1 shall be guilty of that 
which will make me late myself.” 

“T shall risk it, at all events,” was the cool re- 
sponse. “I can see plainly enough that your passion 
for your darling, as you call her, has passed its hey 
day, and you are not willing to bury yourself in its 
ashes. So much the better for you; and as to the 
artful minx who las so sweetly beguiled you, let her 
take the consequences of her own folly. Lshallhave 
| little care for her, beyoud furuishing the means to 
pension her off when ouce you are fairly rid of her. 
| Let us now settle the means of accomplishing that, if 
| you have decided.” 
| “Good heavens, sir, will nothing move you?” 
| “Nothing. Iam steel—marble—adamant, to any 
| entreativs you muy urge. Subimission—or irretriev- 
| able ruin.” 
| The two looked each other ‘n the eyes, and the 
| head of the younger man drooped hopelessly upou 
} his breast. With a hard and contemptuous smile, 
| Colonel ‘Thorne said: 

















ee that you understand your position at last; | 
“IT see that y lerstand y position at last 


and now tell me the truth—the mariage was clan- 
destine—was there a licence? Were any wit- 
1esses present ?” 

In a low, reluctant tone his son replied: 

“ There was neither. She trusted to my honour 

to the fact that we were united ; and as Claire looks 
on that ceremony as indissoluble, she believed I felt 
the same. There was no time to obtain a licence, 


for I took advantage of Mr. Jerome’s consent to | 


nnite us, as soon as it was given.” 

“And Mr. Jerome?” asked Colonel Thorne, 
quickly. “Will he be likely to come forward as a 
witness, to prove that you were really married ?” 


“Tf he were living he would certainly do so; but | 


everything seems to favour the iniquity you would 
force upon me. 
him, I think, before he consented to unite us; and 
he was struck with paralysis soon afterwards. | 
left him almost in a dying condition, and I should 
not be surprised if, by this time, he be dead.” 

Colonel Thorne arose, threw away the stump of 
cigar, and decisively said : 


“The affair can be settled easily enough then. | 
The divorce will be a mere form, for there is really | 


no proof of the marriage. I shall get one through, 
for I will have no shadow of a doubt on the validity 
ef your union with Agnes. I will claim her as my 
daughter, or I will disown you as my son. 
my ultimatum.” 
CHAPTER XXIV 
COLONEL THORNE passed into the adjoining cham- 
ber, lifted the screen from the lamp, and turned its 
light on the face of his son, who had mechanically 
followed him. He had no feeling of compassion for 
the pallid anguish he saw written on Walter’s agi- 
tated features : 
will, he permitted nothing to stand in the way of a 
resolution he had once taken. He even refused to 
let Claire stay in the house one night, saying: 
“‘T bid you remove her from this house without 


delay, for I do not recognize her right to enter it at | 


all. The tie that binds you to hey is not legal; at 


her doubtful position, and permitted her to remain 
here even for a few hours?” 

The speaker turned away from the writhing 
figure of his son, and started back at the apparition 
that stood in the doorway; a girl as colourless as 
the dead, draped in deep mourning robes, stood as if 


rooted to the threshold, with an expression of sneh 


The old man’s mind was failing | 


That is | 


a man of iron purpose and pitiless | 
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[THORNE’S TRUE CHARACTER REVEALED. | 


wild agony and doubt on her white face, that even 
that hard man shrank back appalled as he read its 
meaning. Her eyes were fastened on the cowering 
| form of her husband, and she almost disdainfully said : 

“Come, Walter, let us go; I see that I am not 
wanted here. But what does he mean by saying 
that our marriage was not legal? It was, I am sure, 
for Mr. Jerome would never have lent himself to a 
deception, that would ruin me and render us both 
wretched.” 

At the sound of Claire’s voice Walter started up 
| and turned towards her, but as he would have ap- 
| proached her his father stepped between them, and 
| mockingly said : 

“ So, young lady, you have not disdained to play 
| the part of the eavesdropper, and have proved the 


| good of themselves.” 

A faint flush came to Claire’s cheek, and she 

proudly replied: 

“ I came hither but a moment since in search of 
| my husband. He left me so long alone, and in dark- 
ness, that I thought something must have happened 
tohim. I followed the sound of voices, and came 


hood. 
your door I believed that you were waiting to wel- 
come me most gladly as your daughter.” 

Though struck by the simple dignity with which 
| so young a creature &poke, Colonel Thorne was not 
| moved by the pale loveliness of her face, nor by the 
| tremulous anguish which thrilled in the tones of her 
| voice. He coldly said: 





truth of the old adage, that they seldom hear any | 


within hearing just as you uttered that cruel false- | 
I am his wife, sir, and until I was almost at | 


“My son is an unprincipled deceiver where women | 


are concerned. He did notask my consent to marry 
you, and if he had done so, he knew full well that it 


| father is. 


would never have been given. He was not free to | 
bestow his hand, for it has long been pledged to the | 


girl I have chosen for his wife. He admits that 
some ceremony was gone through, but it was un- 


| choose to regard it as illegal. It shall be set aside, 
for my son shal) not bind himself irrevocably to 
poverty, for the sake of a pretty toy of which he is 


| already weary.” 
ihe proper time I shall prove that it is not; and what | 
would be said or thought of me if I received one in | 


He uttered these cruel words without shrinking, 
though he read on her face the force of the mortal 
blow they dealt. Claire turned to Thorne, and almost 
in a whisper asked : 

“Ts this true? The first I already divined—but 
the last cruel assertion must be false. Oh, Walter! 

leave me not to suppose that you are already weary 


t} some other woman held 2 plac 


n 


of the being you wooed so fondly to your heart! | 


~ 


fore you knew me! Be true to me, Walter—aoseii 
your manhood, and let us go forth to face the world 
together, strong in our mutual love, and ready t» 
bear the heaviest burdens life may lay upon us, pro 
vided they are borne together.” 

Claire held her hand towards him, but Thorne 
did not move to clasp it, and his father disdainfull, 
broke in: 2 

“Let us end this scene, if you please ; I wish you 
to understand that my will is Walter Thorne’s law, 
and Ihave already won from him the promise tha 
he will repudiate the flimsy tie that binds him to 
you, and return to her who has the best claim upon 
him. Look at him, as he shrinks and cowers there. 
and give credence to my words.” 

Thorne had again thrown himself upon a seat, lis 
head bowed, and his face covered with his hands, un 
willing to look upon her he was preparing himself t 
renounce. He felt that the angel with the flaming 


| sword had entered their Eden, and driven them forth, 


never to re-enter it again ; his heart impelled him 
to spring to the side of his helpless wife, and sustain 
her against her pitiless antagonist, but the dire con- 
sequences to himself arose before him, and he dared 
not. 

Claire made a few steps towards him, and faintly 


said : 

“ Walter, I have but you; are you sosfalse to tli 
vows you have pledged to me, that you are ready tv 
give nie up at the bidding of your father?” 

At this appeal, he cast a despairing glance towards 

| her, and cried out: 
“Qh, Claire! what other choice is left me? | 


cannot work, to beg Iam ashamed, and you see 
you have heard for yourself what the will of m) 
What can I do but submit to it?” 

A faint cry issued from her colourless lips, so {ull 
of anguish that it penetrated even to the callous hear 


| of that haughty old man, but he repressed the emo 
| tion as a weakness, and listened to the words sli 
| witnessed; there was no licence, and therefore I | 


| 


was, with effort, speaking. 

“Oh, Walter! Ihave trusted you so implicitly, be 
lieved in you so fully, yet you can so ruthlessly 
tread upon my poor heart. You have crushed the 
life out of it this night; and henceforth it is dead 
dead.” 

She turned, and swiftly left the room. 

“T must follow her,” cried Walter, and he rushed 
madly in pursuit of the flying figure. In her prescu! 
frame of mind he knew not what desperate resolutiou 
might enter Claire’s stricken heart, and be acted 02, 
before she had time to think of the enormity of ‘he 
crime of self-destruction. 

(To be continued.) 
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CORDELIA’S FORTUNE. 
ancien neeninnmemnane 
CHAPTER XVI. 


{n the evening, as had been arranged, I went down 
to the cooper’s, where I found Celestine ready to re- 
ceive me. I was very anxious to hear her story, and 
had hoped that she would give it to me, then and 
there, in the little parlour, before 1 went to see my 
patient ; but, with a smile which struck me as being 
significant, she told me I had better see my patient 
lirst; and without any farther remark sheled the way 
out into the kitchen. 

I found the man sitting in -an easy-chair, and 
looking about as unlike the patient I had left 
inthe morning, as it would have been possible for 
the same man to have looked in so short a time, 
und under the effect of natural causes. Adam 
had shaved his upper lip, trimmed his hair, and 
given him a clean shirt ; while a proper quantity of 
proper food, with a little pure old wine, had restored 
wonderfully. . 

He did not know me at first ; but when I was in- 
troduced to him as the physician who had attended 
him, and who, according to the highly-coloured story 
of the warm-hearted Nancy, had saved his life, he 
grasped my hand with unreserved fervour, and 
thanked me warmly. 

I saw now that his extreme prostration, so nearly 
resembling the closing scene of mortal life, had been 
a state of simple asphyxia, produced by a combina- 
tion of circumstances. Hunger was the first; fatigue 
the second; and then the instinct to struggle on, 
under the hope of reaching a long-sought point, had 
held the machinery in motion, wearing and tearing, 
nore and more, until at length he had fallen and re- 
ceived a severe blow upon the head, which consti- 
tuted the last and effective canse of the fit. 

How closely he resembled my dark rival in general 
outline, and yet how entirely different in detail! In 
‘orm and feature how similar; but in the lights and 
shades how widely divergent! You who cannot 
readily comprehend this, may take the picture of 
some noble-looking man, and with a pencil just in- 
troduce a few small lines and dots about the mouth, 
Lose, and eyes. Just turn the corners of the mouth 
down a bit ; make a line on the side of the nose; 
and then make a crow’s-foot at the corner of each 
®ye. Do this,and you will understand me when 1 
speak of- the wonderful likeness, and, at the same 
— of the marked difference between the two 
nen. 


sy-and-bye Celestine smiled, and remarked to 
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[VILLANY EXPOSED. } 


| me that she had been more successful tuan 1 haa 
been. 


“Our friend has found out his name,” she said. 

“ Ah,” I uttered, looking from her to him. 

“ And,” she went on, “it isa name very familiar 
to you.” 

Another exclamation from myself, and she added : 

“You should know him by his face. Can you not 
guess?” 

I shook my head. 
tion for study. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

Celestine arose from her seat, and stood between 
us. 

“ Doctor Cartwright, allow me to introduce— Wal- 
ter Fitzroy!” 

I started to my feet, and placed my hand upon 
Celestine’s shoulder. 

“T speak truly,” she said. “ This is Walter Fitz- 
roy, the son of Philip Fitzroy, who I supposed had 
killed himself.” 

I drew my chair nearer to the strange man, and 
sat down; when I had satisfied myself, by a sweep- 


My mind was not in a condi- 





|; him upon his asking, and my hand followed it. 


ing glance, that good Adam and his wife were | 


thus far in the secret, I turned to my patient. 


“ The lady has spoken truly, sir,” he said. “The 
y po y 


moment I set my eyes upon her this afternoon I | 
| A child was born to us, and my love grew stronger. 


” 


knew her. I knew her as the 

Celestine held up her finger, and he stopped. 

“ Let me tell the whole,” she said. 

She paused a little while, and when she had called 
to mind how much she had already communicated to 
me, she resumed: 

“T have told you how Walter Fitzroy, under the 
influence of liquor and wicked associates, committed 
a great crime against the law of his country, and 
against the will of his dying father. I have told you 
how he came into possession of his father’s large 
property, and how he lost it all. He may himself, 


when he has time and opportunity, tell you how he | 


wandered from place to place, until he had no friend 
left, and how, then, when upon the verge of despair, 
and when meditating upon the last sad resort of 
terminating his sufferings in suicide, he remem- 
bered that his father’s friend in the north owed the 
house three thousand pocnds; and that he found the 
documentary proof of the debt among his father’s 
papers; and how he finally resolved to come and 
see if he could collect that money, and with it, if 
possible, commence a new life. He may tell you all 


| ing 


Wl af 
- 


transaction, and had been left for Andrew Larkton to 
pay to Philip Fitzroy with his own hand, when he 
should come again to visit him. So much for that; 
and now: 

“At a tender age I was left an orphan, pos- 
sessing a fortune of half a million. I was sent 
to school, and there remained until I was sixteen, 
when I left and went into society. At the age 
of eighteen I lost my uncle, who had been my guar- 
dian, and from that time I was without a near rela 
tive whom I knew. During the summer of my 
twentieth year I met the man who was to cast « 
dark shadow over my life. I was riding on horse 
back, when my horse became frightened by the firing 
of a gun close at hand, and started to run. A mau 
sprang before him, stopped him, and saved me. 
I need not tell you of our love-making. I was weak 
and faint from fright, and the man bore me some dis- 


| tance in his arms, with my cheek resting against his 
| Love is a curious thing. Under other circumstances I 


could never have learned to love that man, but it 
required no learning now. My heart was given to 
We 
were married, and for a time I was happy. I very 
soon, however, discovered that my husband was a dis- 
sipated man and a gambler ; I also discovered that he 
was a bad man in many ways; and yet I loved him. 


It was a blind passion, and when I feared that my 
husband was false to me it almost made me mad. 
Time passed on, and wretchedness was mine. I 
supplied my husband with money that he might 


| gamble. I let him have money to lose; and then | 


let him have more with which to win that back. At 
ength the last pound was drawn from the bank, and 


| by-and-bye he had the hardihood to cast his longing 


eyes upon my jewels. Part of them he obtained, but, 
most of them I saved and hid. 

“ After this he used to tell me all his plans and 
relate to me his exploits. He was expert at alter 
cards and loading dice; and I have sat 
with interest and listened to his stories of jugglery 
and deceit at the gaming-table. Oh, what a 
thing is love in a woman's heart! A woman who 
deeply loves can overlook faults in a man, which a 
man could never, for one brief moment, overlook in 
woman. The story of * Beauty and the Beast’ is not 
so wild an exaggeration, after all. I loved that 
man, even after he had become to me worse than a 
beast. I loved him, because the fire of passion had 


this when he pleases; and I know he will interest | not gone out. 


you.” 
“ And that friend-——” 


“ Was the banker,” she said. “It was a private 


“ At length he came and told me of a new victim 


| whom he had spotted—the son of the rich banker, 


Fitzroy. He worked his way into the young man's 
v . Cc 
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confidence and affection, and slowly but surely led 


him on to the gaming-table. He brought him to 


our house with others, and he saw me, but I} 
And my husband worked upon | 


did not see him. 
this man until he had fleeced him of what 
ready money he could command, and then he 
suggested to him the stealing of his father’s will, 
and the making of a new one. 
told the whole story of his father’s circumstances and 
of his father’s will; and he had told whythe will had 
veen made as it was. 

“ But this was not all. My husband plied the poor 
fellow with liquor, and gained from him the whole 
history of his family, together with a thorough and | 
detailed account of the relations. that existed be- | 
tween his father and himself, and the banker 
and his-daughter. The banker died, and the result 
youknew very well, though you have pot known | 
until now that it was my husbandiwhe was at the | 
bottom of all this wickedaess ;and I hawenet yet told 
you of all this new scheme of evil, which was then tak- 
ing form and directivumim nxy husband's mind, His 
renarkable resemblance to Walter Fitzroy gave. him 
the cue. 

“ You will understand, six, that I did not know of 
this at the times, “Of course I.did not. If I had, he 
should never hawe-Jeft:me alive. The people in Ash- 
dale had not seen young Pitaroy since boyhood, and 
of course they could have little idea of how he looked 
at the then present time. 

“My husband knew enough of the family history 
for his purpose, as. he had plied his victim with that 
aim in view. How easy for himtego to Ashdale, 
and elaim to be-the son of Philip, Pitgroy! He had 
lost al his money, aud was so degraded that gem- 
blers of standing im society would pot associate 
with him. Conbd he palm himself off upon Andrew 
Larkton, as the son of his old friend, and win the 
hand ofthe beautiful daughter whose miniature he 
had seen, he weuld be ence more upon the tep-reund 
of the ladder. 

‘“ About this time our child died, amd from #hat 
moment I never loved the degraded man as before. I 
would no longer wink at his sins, nor shield him 
trom the consequeuces thereof. News came to us 
that Walter Fitzroy was dead—that he had poisoned 
himself; and on the day that the intelligence reached | 
us, my husband came and told me that he was going | 
to the West Indies. He said a vessel was ready to | 
sail, that he had a good opportunity to go in her, | 
aud make money. I did not seek to detain him, | 
And he went away—went with the belicf that Wal- 
ter Fitzroy was dead.” 

At this point Celestine looked towards Fitzroy, 
and he said: | 
“Yes, doctor; he went away with that belief, be- 
cwuse he had himself administered the poison. He 
gave itto mein a flask of whiskey, and I drank of | 


} 
| 
| 





Walter Fitzroy had | 


ter Fitzroy. She was fatizued, for she had spoken 
rapidly, and her feelings had been of the most exci- 
ting and straining kind, and the way in which she 
pressed her hand over the region of the heart plainly 
told that she needed rest. 

“ Doctor,” said the poor, shattered waif, “I have 
not much to tell you at this time ; bat—but—sir— 
(his lip quivered, and a big drop gathered in his eye 
and rolled down his cheek)—may I not hope that in 
the time to come, if I live a true life, I may be 
counted among your friends, so that I can come to 
you and tel] you the story of the past, im moments of | 
leisure.” - « 

I grasped his hand, and assured him that it should | 
be one of my chiefest aims to.sustain and assist him ; 
and I gave hima promise thathe should ever be held 
within the circle of those whoclaimed my t 
friendship and esteem. 

Presently a faint smile passed ever his pale face, 
and in a half-playful, and yet serious mood, he,said | 
to me: 

“Tt seems that another, taking advantage of per- 
sonal resemblance, is seeking a blessing which was | 
once intended for me. Celestine has told me hew 
you are interested in that quarter; and will not | 
think that I am descending to the when I 
tell you that from the true son of Philip Pitaroy- you | 
will never have opposition. Had I been what I | 
might have been, there is no knowing how Lamight | 
have sought joy and blessedness in the love of Cor- | 
delia Larkton; but itis past now. If her fatherwill | 
but-honour the bill I have against him, I will bless | 
him always; aod I will endeavour that my last days | 
shall in a measure atome for the errors of those | 
which are past.” 

As he ceased speaking, Celestine placed her hand 
im her bosom, and drew forth a soiledand crumpled 











“This is the letter you found upon. me when I first 
fell beneath your care,” she said; “and there is 
something curious in the manner in which it came to 
me. A certaim woman with whom my husband had 
been i had moved to London, and she 
chanced to meet him there. She sought to obtain his 
friendship ; but he was cold towards her, and cut her 
entirely. With a woman's vindictiveness, under such | 
a slight, she followed him when he knew it not, and | 
when she had learned all she desired to know, she | 
wrote to me. This is the letter she wrote. It was 
this that called me hither; and the writer of this | 
was the one whom I sought.” | 

“So,” said T, “the name of the man who has been 
claiming to be the son of Philip Fitzroy is really St. 
Marcellin ?” | 

Celestine shook her head, and the expression upon | 
her face was a puzzling one. 

“No, no,” she replied. “ When I had resolved | 
that I would never again own that man for a husband | 





I had not a particle of doubt. But, if they woulg 
help. me, his opportunities for villany wére very nea; 
anend. I asked Celestine: 

“Will you go with me, and face that man in tho 
presence of those whom he is seeking most foully t, 
wrong ?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, with decisive energy, 
“T am anxious so to do.” ” 

“ And you, Fitzroy ?” 

“Will face him at any moment, when I can do gp 
with a fair chance to defend myself against him.” 

Thad one more witness whom I wished to consult; 
and, with the undorgtandingthat I would come down 
in the morning, and let © and Fitzroy know 
when I sho want them, I hastened home, 
where I found in my easy-chair: 
having aroused him, and semt bim out to harness 
my horse, | satdown and wretea note to Mrs. Lark- 


ton, as follows :— 
“Prapay Evenine. 

“My Deam Mapam,—TI have wonderful news for 
you. I can comfound the man calling himself Walter 
Fitzroy at any moment when I can shim ; and | 
can also open your husband's he will 
bless heaven for the Kigetnecs aha ‘saves him from 
shame and calamity. I must meet the man at 
your house, and impresenee of you alk, When shall 
I come ? 

“ Courage and hepe > forthe day cometh, and the 
night is well nigh spent.—Yours, as ever, 

“ PauL CARRWRIGHT.” 

I sealed the missive with my ones. and 
when my boy, came in 1 gave it. to and told him 
to go at once to themansion and see Mrs. Larkton if 
he could. It was now only tem o’eloek, and she 
might be up. If he did not find her he. was to bring 
the note back. If he did find her, hewas to wait for 
an answer, 

Then I jumped imto.my carri rove over to 
the house in the wood, where [ found my patien: 
and his: female amrse the sole oeoupants. Ther: hii 
been others there through the dayybat they were 
gone now. : 

“Gone upon some little matter of business, I sup 
pose?” was my suggestion. 

Martin nodded and smiled. 

“And,” said Margaret Connover, “as soon as 
Will is able to move away from here, he and I will 
give the black-hearted villains the slip.” 

“T’ve told her what was in the letter, sir,” ex 
plained Martin. 

“ Ay, sir,” the woman continued, with flashing 
eyes; “and it isn’t any more than I'd expected from 
the first.” 

I assured her that she was right, and then hinted 
that the sooner Vitterson was secured, the soouer 
we should all be safe. 

And both Martin and Margaret promised me, 


it and grew ill—so ill that I fainted, and was picked | —that I would never again bear the contaminating | before I left, them, that they would do anything r 


up by the police and carried to the station-house. 
Hut I drank too much of it, andit did not stay on my 
stomach ; and when I came out and found my would- 
be murderer gone, I let it be reported that I had 
tried to kill myself, hoping that it would arouse | 
sympathy and call to my aid something like friend- | 
ship. But I was disappointed.” 

“T did not know of this,” resumed Celestine. “ | 
heard of Fitzroy’s recovery, and supposed, until this 
dwy, that he had really sought his own life. About 
« month after my husband left me, I heard from 
him through a man who had been one of my hus- 
band’s boon companions, who came to me and told 
me that he loved me, and he asked me to be his 
wife ; and that he might show me how free I was to 
aecept his hand, he told me that my husband had 
gone to London in search of another wife for him- 
self. It seemed that under the influence of liquor 
he had let his secret plan slip from his lips, and now | 
this an brought it to me for a purpose. | 

“I need not extend my story farther, for from 
this point you can see the end for yourself. I sat 
down and reflected, and I knew that my husband 
had gone to the banker in Ashdale, to try and take 
advantage of his close resemblance to the man to | 
whom the hand of the beautiful heiress had been 
pledged. I worked this out, and then I resolved to 
set forth upon his track and find him. 1 would at 
all events save a virtuous girl if I could regain no- 
thing for myself. ‘To find my recreant, wick 
band became a passion; and no svon 
resolution taken than I started to carry it int« 
tion. I set forth, and you know how [ arrive 
1 supposed Andrew Larkton lived in London. 
curious that during all my stay here th 1e of the 
banker should never have been spoken in my hear- 
ing, and especially so when we consider that you 
told me the story of the young lady’s illness. You | 
did not mention her name, uor did 1 think to ask it. ! 
Had you whispered it, 1 should have been saved the 
trouble of wy trip.” 

She paused here, and looked towards the true Wal 


. 


touch of his hand—I threw off his name, and resumed | 
that which I inherited with life.” 

“ And your husband's name ?” 

“Can you not guess?” 

What did shemean? Good heavens! I placed my 
hand upon her arm, and looked into her face. 

“Celestine, what is the true name of. that man | 
whom you once called husband ?” 

She smiled—a faint, sad smile,—and then, with 
quivering lips, she pronounced the name : 

“Ormond Vitterson !” 

A moment I sat as though a mountain had fallen 
upon me, and then I leaped to my feet. The full 
siguificance of the astounding revelation could not be 
grasped in an instant. I walked across the room, 
and then came back and resumed my seat. It was all 
clear now, and [ almost wondered that I had not |} 
thought of it before. | 

“Celestine, do you know how that man is em- 
ployed at present, when not engaged in hoaxing and 
beguiling the weak-minded banker?” 

“Yes,” she said. “The woman who wrote this | 
letter discovered it through an old paramour of hers, 
who was one of the band.” Aud then she asked me | 
if 1 knew. 

We had time enough, and I had no hesitation in | 
trusting those present, so I told them the whole story | 
of my professional relations with the robbers—told | 
them how I had been first taken to the old house in 
the wood—of my success—of the secret countersign 
and grip—of the letter and the secret cipher—and of | 
the understanding I had with Will Martin. I was | 
some time in telling the story ; but my hearers lis- | 
tened with breathless attention, and when I had con- 
cluded, they were silent with wonder for several | 
seconds. ‘Then followed a series of questions, and | 
the whole was concluded by a remark from Celestine : 

“Doctor, you may thank heaven for the cireum- | 
stances which have opened to you the true character 
of that bad, wicked man. He is now, believe me, only 

ing a2 convenient season to pnt you out of his | 





Vy ivr er 
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' man calling himself,’ &c. 


quired of them, if they could have my word oi 
honour, that no harm should come to them. As 
for Vitterson and his gang, they had no fear ol 
them, since it was evident enough, that their testi- 
mony would place them beyond the power of harming 
anybody. 

I looked to Will’s leg, which I found doing well, 


| and at length came away, satisfied with the result 


of my visit. 

When I reached my house, Georgie came out to 
take care of my horse. He had seen Mrs. Larkton, 
and there was a note from her on my desk. I went 
in and found it, and having broken the seal I read 
as follows : 

“ Fripay Eveninc—Lare. 

“Prrenp Paut,—Your note has lightened our 
hearts more than my poor pen can tell. Come to 
morrow, after dinner. Mr. Fitzroy (you say ‘the 
Heaven grant the hope 
which those few words have inspired may not be 
false!) will dine with us on the morrow; and imme 
diately thereafter, he and my husband have a time 
appointed for arranging a settlement of property, &., 
in anticipation of the event which they fully believe 


| is tocome off on Monday. You had better be here 


Heaven bless you! 


by three o’cluck. 
“Isiporna LARKTON. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

SATURDAY came-—eventful, glorious day in tlic 
calendar of my life! Saturday—calm, beautiful, and 
serene; nature smiling on every hand ; the sweet 
voiced songsters filling with music the *air made 
grateful by a gentle breeze, which, while it bore to 
human sense the blessed fragrance of June’s most 
delicate and delicious blossoms, at the same time 
swept from the arching heavens every cloud, thus 
giving to the sons of toil the privilege of gazing far 
up into those tranquil depths, where the soul of faith 
has placed the throne of God! 

For me there was no more doubt, no more 
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fear; but I was anxious even to painful unrest, and 
my heart throbbed with a force that imparted to my 
frame the tremulousness of disease. Never did the 
hands move so sluggishly over the dial of my watch ; 
never did the slowly creeping hours hang so heavily 
upon my hands. And yet the great world moved on, 
and the component parts thereof were not exempt 
from the universal law of progress. 

The sun arose—higher, and higher,—reaching the 
zenith at its appoiuted time,—and then it turned 
upon its westward course, And my watch, true to 
the high estimation in which I held it (I had that 
common weakness of man touching my watch and 
my horse), throbbed out the seconds as they  caewrets 
the hands sweeping steadily on with the lapsing 
hours, keeping time most faithfully with the onward 
march of the king of day. 

The first thing that I did, after I had brought 
myself to the level of ordinary thought, in the 
morning, was to goover to the station and telegraph 
to London for proper officers to come to Ash- 
dale and take charge of the leader of the gang of 
robbers, who had been doing so much mischief of 
late. They must come by the forenoon train and re- 
port to me. 

After this I sent my boy up to the mansion, bid- 
ding him watch until he saw Mr. Fitzroy enter, and 
then to come and let me know. He returned about 
ten o'clock, and informed me that he had gone 
to the mansion, and he had left him walking arm-in- 
arin with Mr. Larkton, in the garden. 

Lasked him how they met—in what mood they 
seemed to be. 

This boy of mine—Georgie Haight by name— 
was not only one of the shrewdest little fellows I 
had ever met, but he was a fine reader, and an ac- 
complished mimic, and when he told me of the meet- 
ing between the two men in the garden, I under- 
stood it as though I had seen and heard it upon the 
spot. ¥ 
Me told me first, how they had met upon the terrace 
—the host having been ont there with his hat on, 
and how they had shaken hands. By-ard-bye, they 
came near the place where he stood, and he heard 
the visitor say, with melodramatic effect, “‘ Dear Mr. 
Larkton, if you have one lingering shadow of sus- 
picion—if there float upon the atmosphere of your 
mind one single atom of doubt—let me be sent from 
you, forever. Tear out from your warm and gene- 
rous heart-all love for your old friend, and let me, 
his only son, traduced and hunted by the tongue of 
envy and malice, bé cast from your presence !” 

“ Upon that,” said Georgie, “Mr. Larkton threw 
his arms around the hypoerite, and cried like a baby, 

-and, said he,—sobbing and sputtering like a 
whipped child,—* No, no, Walter! You are my son! 
Dou't talk so any more. All the powers of earth, 
can't make me turn from you.’ And then they 
walked off towards the back tence, and I came 
away.” 

Had I not reason to thank heaven then? If I 
had been without power to place.my hand upon the 
villain, what might have become of Cordelia! 

After this I went down to the cooper’s, and made 
all the necessary arrangements for being at the man- 
sion at half-past two. Mr. Larkton kept to the old 
fashion of having his dinner at noon, or within an 
hour thereafter. One o'clock was his dining hour; 
then there was the wine and a pipe,—so that 1 
thought the time I had fixed would be about right. 

The coach had come over from the station, but had 
not brought the men I had expected from the town. 
What conld it mean? I waited half an hour, and 
had made up my mind that I must get one of our 
justices to issue a warrant, to be placed in the 
hands of the deputy sheriff of the village, when the 
outer door of my house was opened, and two men 
entered, 

There was no mistaking those faces—to one 
who could read the human face as I could; and the 
moment they bowed I knew that my officers had ar- 
rived. They had chosen to walk over from the sta- 
tion, as the coach had been pretty nearly filled, and 
the walk had been inviting. 

It did not take us long to understand each other; 
and when I bad given them assurance that I could 
place Ormond Vitterson in their hands, they were 
as pleased as was ever a jockey at winning an im- 
portant race. They had come with all needed 
authority, and only asked to see their man. I told 
them to be in my house at two o'clock, or there- 
abouts, and they should have their wish. 

After the officers had gone out to look over the 
village, I sent Georgie back to the mansion upon an 
oe which I had entirely forgotten when he went 
efore. . 

I wish d him to see Mrs. Larkton, and request 
that she should be on the look-out for us at half-past 
two, so as to conduct us in without being observed 
by her husband and his visitor. 
ile went, and in due time returned with the an- 


small gate, or postern, on the cross-street, at the end 
of the garden, as that would be a better way than to 
approach the house through the park. 

The appointed hour at length came, and in com- 
pany with my two friends I took my way towards 
the mansion; and as we walked leisurely along I 
explained to them how I intended to conduct the. 
business. 





They were gentlemen, and offered no advice or | 
remonstrance. They only asked that I would not | 
allow the bird to give them the slip. When we! 
reached the postern we found Celestine and Fitzroy | 
already there. 

The latter had on-a suit of clothes which the 
cooper had borrowed for him, his own being much 
too large,—and thus outwardly renovated he looked | 
wonderfully improved from the estate in which I 
had first seen him. 

We had not more than time enough for the 
introduction of the officers when Mrs. Larkton male 
her appearance. She was a little startled at 
first, for she had not expected so large a com- 
pany; but she opened the gate and admitted us, 
aud when we had reached the first open space, she 
stopped as though she would like to know whim 
she was leading to her dwelling before she went any 
farther. 

I first introduced to her the two officers, remark- 
ing that they had come armed with a legal claim 
upon the body of her husband’s visitor, which he 
would find it difficult to withstand. 

“ And this person,” I continued, “is Celestine St. 
Marecellin—the woman I have told you of as being 
under my charge at Mr. Stevens's. She has another 
claim upon the gentleman which he may find it diffi- 
cult to disprove, and which, proved, will damage 
certain of his prospects materially. And here,” I 
said, turning and leading Fitzroy forward, “is one 
whom you have not seen for many years. Can you 
recall him to mind ?” 

Mrs. Larkton gazed up into the pale thin face, and 
she saw there what she had never been able to see 
upon the face of him who had claimed to be the s 
of her old schoolmate—she saw the likeness, plain 
and unmistakable, though of course widely divergent 
in detail, of Lydia Fitzroy. Her mind had been so 
steadily and so persistently employed in conjuring 
up all the possibilities of the business in hand, that 
she was prepared for anything, and with a quick ery 
of glad surprise she caught the arm of the stranger, 
and eagerly exclaimed : 

“This is Walter Fitzroy! Isce itnow! I see it 
all! Oh, is it not so? Say—is he -not the son of 
my old friend 2?” 

She turned to me as she made this demand, and I 
answered her in the affirmative. And in the deep 
gratitude which she expressed I saw an unmistak- 
able tuken of a friendship which, if the poor unfor- 
tunate would strive for himself as he had resolved 
to do, should be a blessing to him in the time to 
come. She had sense enough not to stop to ask 
questions then, but taking the revelation for what it 
was worth, without explanation of any kind, she 
turned towards the mansion, and bade us follow her. 

Having reached the dwelling, I arranged my 
companions as I wanted them, and then asked Mrs. 
Larkton if ‘she would go in with me. I told her we 
would not disturb Cordelia until it was over. 

The good hostess told me she would willingly ac- 
company me, but as far as disturbing Cordelia was 
concerned, she thought it very likely the poor girl 
was even now inthe library with her father. She 
had been sent for half an hour before. But never 
mind about that. She would go with me. 

At the door of the library I stopped a moment to 
calm myself, and then turning the knob I entered, 
and this was the picture : 











Mr. Larkton sat in his great chair by the writing- 
table, his right arm resting upon the table, while his 
fingers worked nervously upon the enamelled cover- 
ing, his body sternly erect, and a dark indignant 


swer that the lad would be waiting for us at the | 





frown upon his face. 

Over against him, at the end of the table, sat he 
| whom I must now call Ormond Vitterson. He was | 
| dressed with the most scrupulous nicety ; and while | 
he reclined in an easy, careless manner, an expres- 
sion of well-assuimed meekuess and humility possessed 
his dark and forbidding features. | 

Near the centre of the apartment, directly before 
them, and about equidistant from each of the men, 
stood Cordelia. Her hands, when I entered, were 
clasped over her face, and she was weepiug and sob- 
bing, and I caught the words, “ Oh, spare me!” as 
they broke convulsively from her lips. 

The intrusion of myself and. Mrs. Larkton pr = | 
duced a sudden change in the scene, Cordelia spran 
to her mother’s side, and threw herself into thos 
arms, Which had so many times and oft held her i 
their warm embrace. 





Ormond Vitterson started to his feet, and then sank | another Walter Fitzroy,and that that circumstance had 


back in his chair, while Mr. Larkton, turning quickly 
towards me, demanded, sternly and authoritatively, 
why I had intruded upon him. 

“ My dearsir,” said I, “if yon will listen to me 
one moment, I will convince you that I am far from 
meaning any offence by this. First, sir, I tell you, 
frankly and plainly, that I have a care for this sweet 
lady whom you placed in my charge when a mortal 


| danger threatened her body; and now that a danger 


far more to be dreaded overhangs her whole earth- 
life, I cannot hold back my hand.” 

“Doctor Cartwright,” he replied, shaking his 
head in a reproving manner, “I trust that you have 
not come hither for the purpose of casting farther 
doubt or cloud upon the character of a high-minded 
gentleman, without-——” 

“My dear sir,” interrupted Vitterson, at this point, 
with a graceful wave of thé hand, and a nod that was 
meant to be significant of a conscious power of self- 
protection, “I beg you will not trouble yourself to 
defend -me against any aspersion which this person 
may see fit to fling out against me. Rest quiet, 
sir, and leave him to me.” 

I think the rascal imagined he could frighten me. 
He knew that I loved Cordelia ; he had been told 
that she was willing to give me her hand, and he 
evidently supposed that T had come now, in the very 
last season of opportunity, to try what effect there 
might be bya new instalment of scandal against 
him. When he had spoken to Mr. Larkton he turned to 
me, and jn a most bold and braggart tone and manner, 
he said to me: 

“Tf you have busiuess here, sir, you will make it 
known at once ; and as [ have reason to believe that 
it has particular reference to myself, I demand that 
you confine your remarks to me. Had your business 
been with our good and worthy host, you would not 
have presumed to come in unannounced.” 

“ As you please, sir,” 1 replied. And I could feel 
that there was a sarcastic—perhaps a wicked—smile 
upon my face as I spoke. ‘“ My business does relate 
in a most emphatic manner to you; aud as there are 
ladies present, and as the scene must necessarily be 
a pitiable one, I will make it as brief as possible.” 

The man smiled—and he attempted to smile scorn- 
fully; but it was a weak, painful effort, and I could 
see that his lip was trembling beneath the black 
moustache, and that the colour was changing upon 
his cheeks. 

“Mr. Cartwright,” he said, clenching his fist, and 
shaking it towards me, “I give you fair warning to 
beware how you tamper with my feelings. T have, 
in the course of my life, had occasion to call tradu- 
cers to a settlement not very pleasant, and not very 
safe. When I came to Ashdale I partially resolved 
that I would never resort to that code again; but, 
sir, if you compel me P 

I could not endure to hear the fellow speak in this 
strain of foolish falsehood, and with « sweep of my 

hand I stopped him. 

“Bah!” I cried, “don’t inflict more of that upon 
honest, truth-loving people.” 

He started to his feet, aud would have interrupted 
me, but I kept on and would not let him do so: 

“T told you I would make my business as brief as 
possible, and I will keep my word. Now mark me, 
sir, and answer me. You haveasked for the hand of 
Cordelia Larkton, and you would make her you 
wife ?” 

There must have been something in my look that 
troubled him, for he hesitated, and I could plaialy 
see that the question forced itself upon him, some 
thing after this fashion: 

“| wonder what the doctor's got hold of ?’ 

But it was only a momentary pause—a flash o 
doubt—and he bristled up with the response : 

“ Miss Larkton, sir, is to be my wife.” 

“ Po you think such a course would be proper?” | 
asked, in a very quiet manner. 

“* By heaven !” he exclaimed, “ if you wish to tempt 








’ 


your own ruin and disgrace, you can proceed in this 
trivial manner. I want no more of your foolery, 
sir!” 

“Very well,” I said; “then I will put a direct 
question: how many wives do you intendto tak, 
before you are prepared to settle down as a quict 
husband ?” 

The blood left his face in an instant; but with 
strong effort he gained the mastery over the weakness, 
and burst into a derisive laugh: 

“fTa, ha! and so you have got hold of that old 
story!” He turned to Mr. Larkton, and added: 

“ My dear sir, I have told you of the circumstance 
which has caused me so much trouble and perplexity 
If I remember rightly, that aunvying namesake « 
mine has a wife; andi don’t know but that he may 
have half a dozen of them.” 

“ Doctor Cartwright,” said the banker, addressing 
me, with that old look of sad reproof, * you should have 
remembered this. I told you myself that there was 
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given rise to many reports injurious to the reputation 
of my friend. Do you think it honourable thus to 
pursue a high-minded man—a man whom you know 
to be held in high esteem by me—simply for the 
purpose of traducing him? I had thought better of 
you, sir,” 

How much farther should I carry this preliminary 
scene? I turned and met the gaze of the mother and 
her daughter, and when I saw how anxious they 
were, and how the beautiful face of the maiden bore 


the impress of the heart-rent prayer that was welling | 


up from her soul, I resolved te remove the veil as | 


speedily as possible. 
(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 

A NgeurraL Macnetic Cuamprr.—Faraday has 
shown that if a small cubical space be inclosed by 
arranging square bar magnets, with their like poles 
in apposition, so as to form a chamber, within that 
space all local magnetism inferior in power to the 
magnets employed, will be neutralized. The same 
effect may be obtained with electro-magnets as with 
permanent magnets, and it is proposed thus to in- 
close the compass of an iron ship, as a remedy for 
the deviation by local attraction. A battery might 
be constructed to be excited by the sea water flow- 
ing through it, requiring no attention as long as the 
zine plates lasted. ‘ 

IN bread-making one of the products of decomposi- 
iion by fermentation, besides carbonic acid, is alcohol, 
which, during the process of baking, is dissipated in 
the oven. The quantity thus produced and lost in 
making fermented bread has been calculated, after 
careful experiment, to be equal to one quart of 
proof spirit for every 400 Ibs. of bread, which would 
give a total of 5,000,000 gallons in the annual con 
sumption of bread in Great Britain. Some years ago 
a patent was taken out, and a large bakery was es- 
tablished at Pimlico at a great cost, for baking bread 
in ovens constructed for the purpose of collecting 
and saving the alcohol thus produced. The method 


was successful in collecting the alcohol, but it in- | 


volved too much care and expense for practical 
working ; and the excise laws interposed many ob- 
stacles, while the poor would not buy the bread be- 


cause the “gin” was not in it; the bakery was | 


consequently closed, after 20,000/. had been lost. 

IMPORTANCE OF PURE AIR TO HEALTH. 
MEN are reported to have lived three weeks with- 
out food, but without air we cannot live 
minutes. The lungs of a full-sized man weigh about 
three pounds, and will hold twelve pints of air; 
but nine pints are as much as can be inhaled at one 


full breath, there being alwaysa residuum in thelungs; | 


that is, all the air that is within them can never be 
expelled at once. Ip common, easy breathing, in re- 
pose, we inhale one pint. Singers take in from five 
0 seven pints ata single breath. We breathe, in 
health, about eighteen timesina minute; that is, take 
in eighteen pints of air in one minute of time, or 
three thousand gallons in twenty-four hours. 

On the other hand, the quantity of blood in a com- 
mon-sized man is twenty pints. 
seventy timesina minute,and at each beat throws out 
four tablespoonfuls; that is, two ounces of blood; 
therefore, there passes through the heart, and from it 
through the lungs, an amount of blood every tweuty- 
four hours equal to two thousand gallons. 

The process of human life, therefore, consisis in 
there meeting together in the lungs, every twenty- 
four hours, two thousand gallons of blood and three 
thousand gallons of air. Good health requires this 
absolutely, and cannot be long maintained with less 
than the full amount of each; for such are the pro- 
portions that nature has ordained and called for. It 


is easy, then, to perceive that in proportion asa per- | 


son is consuming daily less air than is natural, in such 
preportion is a 


able. 


To know, then, how much air a man does habit- | 
ually consume, is second in importance, in deter- | 


mining his true condition, to no other fact ; is a symp- 
tom to be noticed and measured in every case of 
disease, most especially of disease of the lungs ; and 
n0 man can safely say that the lungs are sound, 


vell, and working fully, until he has ascertained, by | 


actual mathematical measurement, their capacity of 
action at the time of the examination. All else is 
indefinite, dark conjecture. And I claim for myself 
to have been the first physician who made the mea- 
ured amount of consumed air an essential element 
as to symptoms, in ascertaining the condition of per- 
sons in reference to the existence of consumptive 
disease, and making a publication thereupon. 
great and most satisfactory deduction in all cases be- 
ing this, that if, upon a proper examination, tho 
lungs of any given person are working freely and 


three | 


he heart beats | acid at 66 deg., we finish by obtaining a veritable, 


lecline of health rapid and inevit- | 


The | 


lf ully, according to the figures of the case, one thing 

| is incontrovertibly true—demonstrably true—that 
whatever thousand other things may be the matter 
with the man, he certainly has nothing like con- 
sumption. And consumption being considered a 
fatal disease by most persons, there is quite a wil- 
lingness to have anything else, and the announce- 
ment and certainty that it is not consumption brings 
with it a satisfaction, a gladness of relief, that can- 
not be measured. 

On the other hand, just in proportion as a person is 
habitually breathing less air than he ought to do, in 
such proportion he is falling fast and surely into a 
| fatal disease. This tendency to consumption can be 
usually discovered years in advance of the actual 
occurrence of the disease; and were it possible to 
induce the parents of children over iifteen years of 
age to have investigations as tothis point in the first 
place, and then to take active, prompt, and perse- 
vering measures to correct the difficulty, and not 
one case in a thousand need fail of such correction, 
with but little, if any medicine, in most instances 
many, mauy a child would be prevented from falling 
into a premature grave, and would live to be a hap- 
.piness and honour to the old age of those who bore 
them. 

Persons who live in cities and large towns 
think, and wisely so, that the teeth of their children 
should be carefully examined by a good dentist once 
or twice a-year; but to have the condition of the 

| lungs examined, and, if need be, rectified, who ever 
thought of such a thing? And yet, as to practical 
importance, it immeasurably exceeds that of atien- 
tion to the teeth. The latter are cared for as a 
matter of personal appearance and comfort: the 
lungs are a matter of life and death. We can live 
und be happy without a tooth, but without lungs we 
must prematurely die. Were the condition of the 
lungs, after such an examination as I have suggested, 
amatter of opinion or conjecture only, I would not 
propose it; but it is not: itis a thing of numerical 
measurement, of mathematical demonstration, as to 
the one point, Do the lungs work freely and fully or 
| not? If they do not, declining health is inevitable, 
sooner or later, unless their activity is restored, 
which, however, can be done in the vast majority of 
cases. W. iH. 


SomME improvements in the preparation of nitro- 
glycerine have been patented in France by Mr. E. 
| Kopp, of Saverne. He states that when three parts 

of sulphuric acid at 66 deg. and one part of nitric 
acid at 48 deg. or 49 deg. are mixed together, nitrous 
| vapours are disengaged for a considerable time. 
These vapours, besides being in the glycerine—one 
of the principal causes of so many terrible acci- 
dents—are extremely dangerous to the health of the 
workmen engaged in the preparation of this product. 
To remedy this, Mr. Kopp mixes at first these acids 
in the same factory where they are prepared ; an in- 
terval of several weeks is allowed to elapse between 
the mixings and the employment of the compound, 
which gives out, consequently, less vapours. Lat- 
terly it was found that if the vapours of. mono- 
| hydrated nitric acid, disengaged from the retorts 
| where this acid is manufactured, be made to pass 
through a Wolfe’s apparatus containing sulphuric 


combination of mono-hydrated sulphuric acid with 
mono-hydrated nitric acid. The preparation of nitro- 
glycerine is thus effected. In a wooden cylindrical 
vessel, half or a third full of cold water, Mr. Kopp 
places a cylinder with a spout, either of cast-iron or 
| steel, containing three or four litres, so that the sur- 
| face of the cold water shall come within two or three 
centimétres of the edge of the metallic cylinder. 
Then a quantity of the uitro-sulphuric acid, as much 
as can be contained in a porcelain vase of one or two 
litres, prepared beforeliand, is introduced into the 
steel cylinder, A second vase of tin, holding one- 
third of the porcelain one, is filled with glycerine, 
which is then added slowly to the acid, being kept 
stirred with an iron or steel rod, taking care that the 
mixture does not become heated. The reaction is 
allowed to take place during seven or eight minutes, 
after which the contents of the metallic cylinder are 
then poured into the water of the wooden vessel, 
and continually stirred. After a few minutes’ repose 
the greater bulk of the water may be poured off, and 
the rest of the water poured along with the nitro- 
glycerine into a glass fuuncl furnished with a gutta- 
percha tube with a wire stop, so that the product 
which settles can be drawn off by degrees after 
| every operation. By this means 600 or 700 grammes 
| per operation, or two or three kilogrammes per 
hour, are obtained. 


CoNnsUMPTION OF Tosacco IN FRaNncE.—The 
| following curious calculations, founded on the official 

returns of the French Government, of the consump- 
| tion of tobaccoin France in 1864 are given, the French 


weights and measures being converted into Englis), 
In the year mentioned, the French people consume; 
in the form of snuff 15,398,948 Ib. of tobacco, repre. 
senting thirty columns, each equal to the Column Ven. 
déme (say the Duke of York’s Column). They smoked 
36,881,820 lb., sufficient to construct in a coinpresse) 
mass the Arch of Triumph de l’Etoile (say a mas; 
twice the size of our Marble Arch). Besides, this 
they smoked 55,0001b. of cigars at four sous each, 
which, laid end to end, would measure 398 miles, 
the distance from Paris to Bayonne nearly ; of three 
sous cigars 126,000 Ib., in length 992 miles, the dis. 
tance from Paris to St. Petersburgh; of two-sons 
cigars 356,000, in length 2357 miles, the distance 
from Paris to Teheran ; of cigars at one, sou, weigh- 
ing 5,469,170 1b., in length 42,725 miles, or about 
twice the circuit of the globe. 








A PIECE OF EXTRAORDINARY MECHANISM. 

WE invite the attention of our readers to a truly 
wonderful piece of mechanism, in the shape of a 
mysical timepiece. This clock, of exquisite work 
manship, the only one ever manufactured, repre 
sents the peristyle of a temple, in the form of the 
famed Maison Carrée at Nismes. The pediment is 
supported by two Doric columns, surmounted by an 
enamelled globe, on the poles of which revolve, in 
opposite directions, circles studded with stones. On 
this globe is perched a humming-bird, whose plumage 
is of the richest colours; the wings, tail, and beak 
are in motion, while it sends forth its melodious 
strains, imitating the natural song of the night- 
ingale, lark, and canary. The movement of the 
clock is in the interior of the pediment. It strikes 
the hours and quarters ‘with a rich tone. The 
hours and minutes are indicated by means of two 
small apertures over a representation of the sun, the 
rays of which move in different directions. The ex- 
ternal rays, in red enamel, are thrown forward by au 
expanding circular movement, while those of the in- 
terior rise and fall, giving play to the stones with 
which they are studded. In its centre is a double 
circle set with stones, revolving eccentrically. 

On each side of the sun is a star of brilliant colours, 
changing each minute alternately from red to green, 
and from blue to violet. Atthe base of each columa 
is also an enamelled star, the centre of which is set 
with a brilliant stone, and each star revolves eccen- 
trically, giving a peculiar and brilliant effect. Unde: 
the pediment and between the columns are the gates 
of the temple, richly chased and decorated wit) 
various musical instruments in golden relievo, Five 
minutes before each hour the music commences, whe 
the gates of the temple open, disclosing a Chinese 
juggler sitting at a table in his sanctuary, which is 
decorated with mirrors—his head, eyes and lips 
move—he becomes animated as the music enlivens, 
and particularly so when the music has ceased aul 
the humming-bird commences singing, when li ap- 
pears to make an address, as a prelude to his legerde 
main. When the humming-bird ceases, another litil 
bird, perched on a golden basket of flowers in the 
centre of the table, announces, by its warbling, tha! 
his master is about to begin his magical work. Tle 
magician then raises alternately two golden goblets, 
under which appear and disappear (as by magic) sue- 
cessively balls and fruit of various colours ; and iu 
the interim the little bird disappears twice from the 
ceutre of the basket, reappearing under one of the 
golden goblets, from thence to its former situation 
on the basket of flowers. This little bird chirrups 
and moves its beak, wings, and tail on each ocvasion 
of its appearance under the goblet. 

These performances take place regularly five 
minutes before every hour; or each operation can 
be made to perform singly and at pleasure, or the 
whole simultaneously. ‘l'his extraordinary piece 0! 
mechanism occupied upwards of twenty years 10 
constructing aud manufacturing, and cost upwards o! 
four thousand pounds. It contains many thousant 
pieces, and the workmanship is of the most exquisit» 
finish, the finer actions of which are jewelled; avd 
the whole is so perfectly adjusted that it cannot 
sustain injury or get out of order by frequent per 
formance. Its measurement is 20 inches in height, 
15 in width, and 9 in depth. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE INTERIOR OF A 'TUNNEL— 
Mr. Evans has presented to the New York Institute 
of Engineers a photograph of the high level tunue! 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. The east end of the 
tunnel being sometimes illuminated at sunrise, « 
large mirror was employed to reflect the sun's ry* 
equally over the whole of the interior, while the pi 


ture was being photographed. The plate having 
been exposed about fifteen minutes, a print W% 
taken showing every detail, even to the timberi- 
of the drifted headings, with great distinctuess «'" 





| accuracy. 
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[GNOME CASTLE. ] 


THE WOMAN IN GRAY. 

I Don’t know that I’m exactly superstitions, and 
yet I never fancied being in a dark room at night, 
with two doors wide open, one leading into the cel- 
lar and one up stairs to deserted rooms. I always 
imagined there were two big black sentinels standing 
guard over unknown terrors beyond. I never relished 
going through a church-yard at night. Why is it 
night holds such a terror over nervous people ? for 
nervous Tam, most decidedly. 

[used tolove to listen to agood ghost story, but never 

liked going to bed up two flights of stairs in the dark 
alone afterwards. I have known the perspiration to 
come over me at the echo of my own steps on the 
stairs, or the sudden brush of some article of cloth- 
ing on opening a door. 

Oh, why do people, young ladies more properly 
speaking, wish to be nervous, and imaginative ? 
Dear me! I don’t; and yet how heartily I have 
laughed at poor Finnigen; he was our man of all 
work, and had the most perfect and ridiculous faith 
in ghosts and goblins of any person I ever knew, 
and never heard a rat nibbling behind the wall after 
lark, without crossing himself and repeating a pater- 
loster, or something of the kind. Ah, I used to like 
‘0 ecare the poor fellow, and afterwards receive a 
‘ong, solemn adjuration from him. 

“Ah, Miss Flora,” he used to say, “ may heaven 
Protect ye from bogies ; but ye are so fond of making 
aan roa I'm afraid it’s worriten ye they'll be one 
vl them days.” 

. Poor fellow, they haven't worried me much as yet. 
ut that reminds me of the Gnome Castle. Finni- 
gen and I had quite an adventure there; I must tell 
youabout it. You know we had our haunted house 
in the village, or near the village I should say; 
(nite an aristocratic one it was, too. I remember 


) when it was first built ; I was a little girl of four 
years old, and that’s all 1 can remember; the rest 
must have been told me. 

I was just nineteen, and fifteen years before I 
was told of the commotion caused in our little vil- 
lage of Tenville, by tho rearing of the structure 
called “Gnome Castle.” First to the village came a 
gentleman, tall and portly, handsome and young, 
and apparently with plenty of money, for he in- 
stantly made proposals for the dearest piece of land 
situated near the village, and paid the money down 
promptly and without a word of parley. 

About this time mothers said there was an unac- 
countable number of tea-parties given by old maids 
and mothers with marriageable daughters. Although 
nobody knew whether the handsome stranger was 
married or not, everybody wanted to find out, 
but fortunately for everybody nobody did, as the 
stranger, Mr. Tattersall, never made confidants of 
anybody. 

Then came a number of workmen. Everybody 
looked on with open mouth and eyes, as the spacious 
building began to be raised, which was something 
altogether different from the poor simple houses 
of our town. 

After the building was entirely finished, and the 
ground laid out in spacious parks and gardens around 
it; after numerous teams with furniture had passed 
through the wondering village, and deposited their 
freight within the handsome gates, then came a 
greater wonder to gaping Tenville. A neat little 
carriage with a neat little horse, bearing a man in 
drab and a woman in gray, passed leisurely through 
the main street of the town, and stopped at the new 
place. A head, two heads, three heads, might have 
been seen in every other window of our little village, 
and every eye was glued to that neat little equipage, 
andevery tongue belonging to every head wacged 
most assiduously, but all to the same end. 





~ Who is it? His wife ? No; his mother? Perhaps. 
His son? No? His father? Perhaps——” 

But nobody knew of course. 

After this excitement had died away, the whole of 

+ Tenville was thrown in commotion again—a close 
| carriage, with a pair of prancing horses, passing 
| with the swiftness of lightning in the direction of 

| thenew house. Up went nearly every window this 

| time, and out popped heads by the dozen ; and one 

| neighbour spoke to other neighbours from one side of 
the street to the other, and this time it was: 

“Did you see? Who was it?” 

Some had seen the fair face of a lady at the car- 
riage window from one side, and others had seen the 
sweet face of a child from the other side. Some said 
the lady was beautiful; some old maids vowed she 
was homely and as fat as a porpeise. But it amounted 
to the same thing after all, for old maids are pro- 
verbially jealous of younger, plumper, prettier 
women, and particularly if she’s the wife of the man 
they’ve been angling for. 

Discussion rau high after this event, however, but 
amounted to nothing, as neither the lady nor the child 
were seen again for a long time without the gates of 
“Gnome Castle.” ‘The neat little horse and carriage, 

| with the man in drab and the woman in gray, wero 
| seen to pass through the village once a week, and 
| regularly return in five hours time, with what ap- 
peared to be supplies. 
| The nearest neighbours were looked upon with 
jealous eyes by the richer but less favoured indivi- 
duals of the village, who could not watch, at all 
|hours of the day, proceedings around and within the 
| Gnome Castle, and quite a friendly intercourse 
sprang up between the favoured and the unfavoured, 
who had never been known to have been on visiting 
terms before. Some of the favoured ones had seeu 
the handsome stranger walking in the garden with 
{the pretty lady, and that he actually had his arm 
| around her waist ; and one had seen him kiss her. 
{ Scandal was talked in every style between the old 
maids after these assertions. 
After due time was allowed for the “ new people ” 
| to get settled, a council of war was held among 
the, ladies of Tenville, and each one, over a 
strong cup of tea, debated the propriety of calling 
first. This “call” wasto be a great event. Strange 
| stories had got afloat about the grand lineage of the 
Tattersalls. But on the occasion of this council of 
| war, in the matter of besieging the portals of the 
| Gnome Castle, Miss Gnat, the village dressmaker, was 
brought forward to decide who had the most 
fashionable outfit. The decision fell upon my mother. 
And it was with fear and trembling that she put 
| them on, on the day appointed for this great under- 
taking ; and it was with fear and trembling that sh« 
| raised the knocker on the great door of the Gnome 
| Castle, wondering who might be looking at her from 
the grand windows of the castle. 

But my mother’s wonder was not of long dura 
tion. She had just time to arrange her hair, and pul! 
her veil down, when the door opened quietly, and 
the grim woman in gray looked quietly upon her. 

“ J—I—should be—am—intending to make a cal! 
on the mistress of the house. Is she at leisure ?” 

“T will see,” was the answer. “Walk in, if you 
please.” 

The grand ceception-room door was thrown open, 
and my mother walked in, standing afterwards in 
amazement to stare at the splendour around ; and 
the woman in gray glided in again, and in her hand 
was a silver tray, and on the tray lay a dainty 
note, looking like a feather from a white dove’s 
wing. 

“ The note is for you, madam, from my mistress,” 
said the womanin gray. My mother, after looking at 
it, made a bow to the grim woman in gray, and left 
the grand house with divers tossings of her head, 
and all because the note read thus :— 

“I thank you, madam, for your kindness in ho 
nouring me with a call, but, with all due deference 
to your kind intentions, I must beg to be excused 
from making any one’s acquaintance at present. Most 
respectfully, “M. TATTERSALL. 

“ Gnome Castle.” 

This is how the name of the building was. disco 
vered, and this note was the cause of making every 
body and its inmates enemies thereafter. Oh, 
the indignation of the ladies over the next tea 
drinking! There never was such a clicking of the 
cups with the saucers heard before, when my mother, 
in high dudgeon, for the hundredth time, related the 
result of the visit to those who had heard and those 
who had not; and the poor little note, with its deli 
cate chirography and tinted and perfumed face, re 
ceived anything but caressing touches or tend: 
kisses as it passed around among the sisterhood. 

My mother has really never looked over that slight 
to this day, but I am in hopes she will, Why, yo 
will know at the last. 

Thereafter the Tattersalls were left alone in thet: 
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glory. Rest assured, not one in the town, when 
passing in sight of the Gnome Castle, but stepped 
with the air of a prince, and kept their eyes straight 
staring ahead, not deigning even to glance at it out 
of the corner of the eye, while there was a chance of 
its inmates seeing them. 

And so the man in drab and the woman in gray 
went out and returned through the village regularly 
once a week, rain or sunshine ; and the village of 
Tenville fell back on its own reseurces for amuse- 
ment. Welittle girls and boys slid down the snow 
banks in front of the Gnome Castle in winter, sailed 
our little boats and tried to tempt the minnows in 
the purling stream belonging to the Gnome Castle, 
with crooked pins and wriggling worms in summer, 
in spite of what any one said to frighten us to the 
contrary. 

I think about six years had passed, when the whole 
village 
of the Gnome Castle. The close carriage, with the 
prancing grays, had driven out of the village early on 
a bright spring morning. Those who had seen it 
noticed that it contained the lady of Gnomes, as she 
was called, the lord, and the little boy, now grown 
into a bright, handsome stripling, and another gen- 
tleman, who was supposed to be his tutor. They 
passed out of the village, but did not return; that 
was the commencement of the surprise. Next day 
several teams passed out with furniture from the 
Gnome Castle, and last of all the neat little carriage 
with the neat little horse passed quickly along with 
the man in drab, but the woman in gray was not 
there. 

This was something to 
Such a thing had never oceurred before. What was 
up? What was the matter? Had they murdered 
her, and buried her in some cellar or hole? One 


| roots and cuttings they 
| Finnigen, armed with shovel and basket, and myself, 





was thrown into a hubbub again on account | 





astonish the neighbours. 


| reason,” 


fully, and just ready to learn in the great book of 
lite, where the chapter begins with Romance and 
ends with Love unquestionably. , 

Yes, I recollect that it was about a fortnight after 
my return that mymother sent me up with Finnigen, 
our man of all work, to Farmer Green’s to get some 
had promised us. So 


lazy thing, armed with nothing but imagination, 
took our departure. Gnome Castle lay in our direc- 
tion, bat we passed it safely that balmy spring 
morning, with only half side glances on Finnigen’s 
part, and loud laughter on mine. 

“Now, Finnigen,” said I, to tease him, “ weshan’t 
start for home until after dark. How ehall.we get 
past here, do you think ?” 

* Arrah, Miss Flora, josting agin; sure it’s kill’t 
I'd be. Och! murther,,it’s the evil ene, and all his 
ss? that do be caperin’ there ov a night.” 

| screamed with laughter, to his extreme disgust. 

The.sun had reached its zenith when we arrived 
at FarmerGreen’s. I had strong doubts myself of 
getting home before dark, something like a chill 
passed aver my heart when I theught of Gnome 
Castle at might, but I put all thoughts of it 
bravely aside,in discomraing on botany and geol 
my favenrite studies, to the farmer and his wi 
who woderstood we about as much as thongh I 
had been trying my abilities in explaining donble 
Dutche¢hem. But Lenjoyed their amazement, and 
kept om, Brom gealegy | tumbled into metaphysics. 
‘Their hewrer and jmeredulity knew no bounds when 
I pulled theory after theory to pieces, putting my 
own congtepetion gpon all thincs. 

“Your school earning has not given you much 
knowledge, daat.« Jot of nonsense without sense or 
rematked the farmer. sagely or savagely, I 


little fellow, of an inquisitive turn of mind, had found | don’t know which, “It’s plain to me, when you 


a way of clambering over the high walls that sur- 


rounded the park, and afterwards had the audacity 


to explore the house, now deserted. In an hour’s 
time he tumbled h« 
imminent risk of his n 
risk of his body rushed helter-skelter into the midst 
of us gaping youngsters. 
“Oh! They've done it as sure as the world.” 
“Done what, done what?” we howled in chorus. 
“Oh, come home and let's tell 
home!” And away he ran into the village, e 
ing to every one he met, “They've done m 
ther 
Of course everybody rust 


Come 
xclaim- 
irder up 


them. 


e! yes, they have!” 
, d to the place. The 
the | ark wall was battered down by an excited | 
g rams in the shape of 
men and men, boys and 
girls, hurried into the house, the mysterious house 
that never had echoed to their tread before. And, 
oh horrors! drops of blood lay in mocking patches 
in the sunlight now streaming into the hall. But all 
their search could discover nothing else, and from that 
time it was said to be haunted. Such noises as were 
heard there at nig! Nobody would pass that road 
if they could help it after the sun had set. 

One sturdy old farmer, whom everybody be- | 

mld frighten, came valiantly by | 

evening, but never appeared 
within his doors as when he 
reached the b his family ; and nothing could 
be got out of him but nods and sad shakes of the 
head, and mysterious elbow jerks towards the Gnome 
Castle, med to signify he had seen the 
ghost. By and by, when his fright was thawed out, 
he burst out with 


ywwd, armed with batterin 


stout hickory poles. Then w 


lieved no one ¢ 
there after dusk one 
such a white face 


wom ol 


which se 


d over heels over the wall to the | 
ck, and then to the imminent | 





“T’ve seenit! Yes; it was that poor murdered 
woman! I nm in my life.” 

And then, after numerous questions poured upon 
him from all sides, he made them understand that 
just as he was passing there, the first thing that 
rooted him to the spot was a sad, mournful ery—a 
dreadful cry—and then suddenly there rose before 
him a woman = flowing robes, with eyes like two | 
holes in a blanket, and arms extended under her | 
ant 1 blo nd stre aming from her throat. 
don't know how I got 
ems to me I came on my head all th: 
rolled, | don’t know which. But I! 
wasn’t frightened, mind you!—oh no, frightened, of 
course not. | was only shocked at such wickedness 
existing in the world.” 

Any doubt regarding his bravery of course was 
laid aside after this. ‘The entire village knew about 
it the next day, with all the embellishment that ima- 
gination could suggest. 

And now, thank goodness, 
ginning of my story, 
in which the Gnome Castle, true 
still inhabited by 
but of which 1 knew 


ver had such a shock 


white robes, 

“ Heaven 
home; it s¢ 
way here, or 


save us! | 


I’ve arrived at the be- 
to its name, was 
all sorts of goblins and hobgoblins, 
little and heard less, being 
away at school until last spring, when I arrived 
hone in all the glory of a young lady just finished 
in her education; just fivished in one thing doubt- 


| rose 


begin to try to make me think | sprung from a.mon- 
key, a8 the firstsbegimmers of the human race, that 
the schools are-coming to be right down heathens. 
Monkey? Humph! Sach trash! Monkeys, indeed!” 

I held my sides, laughing over his indignation. It 
was too goods if hevhad let me alone I should have 
tried to explaip to him ghat he originated from a 
sponge. But glaneing mp to the heavens he sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

‘'There’s going te be a great storm.” 

1 glanced. np quickly also. In the west small 
white clouds were seudding rapidly eastward, one 
after the other. Iknew it was the forerunner of a 
thunder-stovm, andcalling to Finnigen I cried out: 

“Come, quick, or we shall be caught before getting 
half way.” 

We hurried along as fast as we could, but four 
miles is not so quickly got over. A pall as of 
black velvet was spread half over the heavens. 
Already the sun was hidden under its inky folds. 
Birds, chattering and piping their terror, flew to 
covert as the forked tongues of flames darted spite- 
filly along the heavens. Anon, the low rumble of 
heaven's chariot wheels, in the far away distance of 
space, made the young budding trees sway mourn- 
fully in dread of this wrath. It is certainly any- 
thing but a cheering sight, the preparation. of bird, 
beast and uature, at thecoming of a dreadiul thunder- 
storm. 

The rain was coming down in great splashing 
drops. The lightning almost blinded us; the 
thunder rumbled, rolled and roared, seemingly 


| within a couple of yards of our unprotected heads ; 


before us stretched the turnpike; on each side lay 
the neglected acres of beautiful land belonging 
to the owners of Gnome Castle ; on the right hand 
that sombre structure, with the lightning 
playing in fantastic thrusts near its turreted roof. 
Three miles stretched between us and home. I 
scanned the elements in their fearful warfare. I 
looked at my drenched and clinging skirts. I looked 
at Finnigen. I looked at the Gnome Castle. 

“Come,” said I, authoritatively, “we shall be 
killed by falling trees, or struck by the lightning it- 
self. Better the mystery of Gnome Castle walls than 
the dangers of the elements.” 

“Och, murther!” bawled he. “Sure, I 
rather be struck dead where I am than be 
that heaven-deserted place.” 

“ Then I am going,’ shouted I. 


had 


eaught in 


“Tt’s all nonsense. 


| Goon home if you want to, and tell them you de- 


passing over uneventful years | 


serted me.” 

Chis was enough. He whimpered and looked 
like the silliest mortal Lever saw, but followed me 
with his basket and shovel as I scrambied through 
hedge grove and thistle to the fatal Gnome Castle. 

“ Heaven protect us!” I heard him gasp as I ran 
up the steps and pushed the door, already quaking 
on its hinges, back. 

I rushed into the hall out of the raging tempest, 
and Finnigen came sprawling in on all fours after 
me. Just as he was rising to his feet, and as I 








was getting my face clear from dripping water, there } 


came a wild, mournful cry from some dark recess 
over the stairs. Againit was repeated, then came a 
flutter of white, a slow, gradual rising up and down. 

I gave vent to a short scream, and rushed throngh 
the nearest door. Finnigen gave vent to a loud cry, 
and tumbled in after me. He banged the door to in 
the extremity of his fright, and went down on his 


knees right on the spot where the stain of blood’ 


was still glaring. 1 certainly had never felt so 
frightened in my life. The raging of the tempest 
without added to our terror,.and the heavens were 
of such an inky blackness, "that all was made dark 
indeed. 

Poor Finnigen lay trembling and ‘howling on the 
floor. I screamed every time thuniler rebounded 
in the air; and between whiles; came ‘that wild, 
plaintive cry from the hall. 

Yes. Finnigen prayed to all theeetimts in tho 
calendar within five my pte and Ihad-begun to 
ay too, thinking that I should petettrown ca 

nds again, when bang went overhead 
—such a bang as though the roof had 
“ We're kilt! we're kilt!" screamed: Rinnigen. 


quiet!” oried peeeerice! iy ack 

clickety clack, clickety “te rattled 

something down wn tece am + . sounded like a man, 
descending the stairs. 

“it's the evil one, it's the exil’ onet?” wailad 
Finnigen. 

“Be quiet ee ee drawn to 
its apelin tension by terrer. 

There was a pause at-oundoor, then it was flung 
suddenly opew; down went/Binnigen and Tin a heap ; 
Finnigen with his face on the and I.with my 
face in my lap, and my thumbs. in amy ears, to shut 
out the sight, and.ghatomt the se@ad. And the 
sound was 

Woman's curiosity seon got. the best of me. I 
looked up. Somagersen qvas standing before me in 
the shape of a very ihendsame young man, with 
white tewth gleaming’ thraugh red, a and 

well-detiped ‘brows, with 


browm glancing wader 
miaaall ood fun inearnate. 


Certainly, this devil was awery charming devil, 
and I did not hide my face frem jitior him, but gave 
Finnigen a vigorous thrast, 40 look mp, which he did 
with a start, crying out,— 

“Oh, let me get out of herd! T didn’t mane to 
throable your highness any way!” 

“So you thiuk me his Satanic Majesty, eh? Ha? 
ha! ha! Come, my good man, take a good look at 
mv, and let me have as full a view of you;to"besure 
that I am not being led astray by-that benign gent! :- 
man.” 

The young man took a couple ‘of “steps in the 
direction of Fi innigen. 

“Oh, go away, go away! I don't want ye to 
touch me. I’ve done no harm sure. I've never 
thried to harm any one "pon my soul. Don't you be 
decaved by it,” whispered he to me. “Sure, it’s 
the devil in disguise.” 

“Young lady,” he said, turning to me with a bend 
of his fine head, “it seems I am to be misunder- 
stood. I trust you do not look upon me in the light 
of your companion.” 

“ Show me your hoofs and your horns.” 

I commenced to laugh in spite of Finnigen’s 
lugubrious face. The young gentleman, the devil [ 
should say, raised a very well-shaped foot to view, 
not at all hoofish, and raising the cap from his fore- 
head, said: 

“Behold my horns!”’ 

“T cannot lay open my heart, but take my hand; 
you will find it beating with the warmth of hu- 
manity.” 

I bowed solemnly, and then burst out laughing: 

“What if I gave you my haad, and you should 
find yourself flying away on a broomstick ?” said L 

“It would be pleasure indeed to take such a jauut 
among the clonds to-day, particularly with so grace- 
ful a witch. Pardon the last expression,” he 
answered, gallantly. 

I took a sly peep at my bedabbled dress and 
muddy balmorals, and wondered if he were making 
fun of me. i 

“ Och, murther ! there it is again—there it is again! 

It was that wild, mournful cry. I erouched down. 
We all looked at one another. The young gentle- 
man was the first to break the silence. 

“Do not be alarmed, young lady,” he said with 
an amused that annoyed me considerably. 
“Tt is nothing but——” 

“ But what ?” I gasped anxiously. 

“Nothing but-——” 

“ Arrah, but what ?” interrupted Finnigen. 

“Nothing but a white owl, with five young white 
owls who has made her nest in a niche of the stairs! 

“Dear me! Is it possible?” said I. 

The young man iaughed heartily, and turning sud- 
denly left the room. Soon there rose a terrible noise 
and struggling above; then a pistol was fired. I 
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sereamed, Finnigen howlod in terror, and then the 
young man returned with a large white owl hanging 
jimp and bleeding in ouc hand, and a small dive one 
fluttering in the other. 

Now, do you know, I’ve always had a sort of mo- 
therly affection for owls ; there is. something 80 
happy and good-natured about their faces and in 
those great round eyes, looking so sagely and sadly 
upon you. I don’t admire their hooting—I never did, 
but the poor things, they can’t help it. And so as 
goon as 1 saw the poor dead owl, and the little flut- 
tering one, ram forward and caught the live one 


a 
” 


way. 
“ Poor little thing !” I cried, hiding it under my 
shaw]. “ What did you kill its poor mother for?” 

The gentleman looked at me in amazement. 

“Why? To rid the house of such nuisances, and 
to convince you that it was no fiend incarnate, no- 
thing but horror-brewing owls. And so you like 
owls ?” 

“Not owls in particular,” said I, nettled by his 
quizzical smile, “but any kind of bird or any dumb 
animal needing protection. But laugh if you like, | 
do like owls, and am going to keep this little 
one, and rear it in remembrance of Gnome Castle, 
and show every one the kind of ghosts that scared 
every bitof common sense away from half the vil- 
lagers, myself in the bargain.” 

“I heard something about it,” he said, “andI 
wondered how the story originated of Gnome Castle 
being haunted, except through the name, which cer- 
tainly was an odd fancy of my father’s in calling 
it.” 

“Why, who are you?” I asked, wonderingly. 

“Who aml? Henry Tattersall ; excuse me for 
not having introduced myself ere this. I lived here 
when a little boy. After our return I am afraid 
this place was neglected. My poor father died 
two years ago. Asa matter of course I became the 
heir to all his estates. The fancy seized me 
to visit the old home of my youth. With the inten- 
tion of selling it, 1 arrived here this morning, and 
while making investigations, to the astonishment I 
know of some young urchins, I was overtaken by the 
storm; I should say | was overtaken by the storm 
while being perched on the roof of my domicile, ad- 
miring the grand scenery around, and watching the 
war of the elements above. The thunder, the light- 
ning, the rain and the wind, proved too much for me, 
however, and I went through the roof down the 
stairs, little expecting to be greeted as your High- 
ness, his Satanic Majesty, on my descent into the lower 
regions.” He laughed heartily, while I blushed pain- 
fully. 

“We have something to apologize for, certainly,” 
T said at last. “ But we thought no other being was in 
the house but ourselves, and we fancied, through our 
excited imaginations, that nothing short of a goblin 
could descend with such a bang, click and a clang 
from the roof of the house to our refuge. We apolo- 
gize for our mistake, do we not Finnigen ?” 

“Och, yis, indade, kind gentleman,” said Finnigen 
very heartily. 

“Thank you, But, as I said before, I cannot ima- 
gine how the story origiuated of the house being 
haunted. Can you notenlighten me, young lady?” I[ 
glanced at the red spots on the floor and coloured 
painfully. 
the cause of suspicion. His eyes, however, followed 
mine, and then his eyebrows went up with an arch, 
nischievous look, and a smile ran over his face 
iin. This gave me courage, and I spoke out boldly, 
indignant that he should make light of such a 
matter, 

“ Well, there is cause forsuspicion among the super- 
stitious where a murder is committed, no matter 
how or when.” 

“Murder? ” he exclaimed. 
was murdered ? ” 

I gave him the particulars that led to that supposi- 
ton. 

“And you,” he returned, “a young lady of sense, 
I should judge, never could give heed to such an 
unfounded tale, merely because some blood was found 
ona floor, and one woman missing from her accus- 
tomed niche? ” 

“And you forget, besides,” 1 interrupted, “that 
we knew nothing of your family or their bearings. 
Chere was mystery surroundiug you and yours; 
even the name given to this castle led to ghostly im- 
‘ginings. There was mystery in your coming, and 
mystery in your going. And where mystery is, you 
know, suspicion will follow.” 

“True,” he answered, “ but it matters little what 
the suppositions were,” he said proudly. “ Thank 
heaven, murder cannot be classed among the sins of 
our family. I would probably never have troubled 
myself to have made any explanation about the 
‘natter, knowing how innocent any and all of us 
were of committing anything that should need re- 
proach. But I cannot help telling you, my strangely- 





“Good heavens! who 


It would be perhaps wrong to mention | 


+ ea if I may be allowed to class you on that 
ist 

I bowed, colouring in spite of myself, for it sent a 
strange thrill through my heart. 

We were all of us seated on the floor, ala Turk. 
The rain was still pouring in torrents—the thunder 
still roaring at longer intervals—the lightning still 
flashing and illuminating the room and our faces 
after a strange, weird fashion. How I was going to 
get home never troubled me for a moment, although 
i did think, once or twice, if the villagers, mother 
and father at the head, would turn out en masse, to 
search for the missing ones, and have the courage 
to besiege the Gnome Castle, what a pretty trio of 
hobgoblins they would find to be sure. However, I 
forgot all things else in listening to this’ pleasant 
young stranger's account. I knew,/of course, he 
was the pretty boy the people had spoken of, and 
thought to myself what a senseless word it was to 
apply to this noble looking young man. 

You see I was admiring fast, and I have heard 
that admiration leads to love. 

“T must explain certain things,” he said to us, 
although his eyes were oftener on my face than 
anywhere else. ‘I must explain why we came so 
mysteriously here. You have probably heard, or 
read since, of the political troubles about that time ?” 

I nodded. 

“You probably know, then, that those opposed to 
the king in certain points, where he was wrong, 
were forced to fly into exile or be imprisoned for life, 
horrible means? I was but a child at the time, but 
father’s concern, as he held me close in his arms 
while a true friend of our family was bidding him fly 
to a far-off land from the horrors that were already 
shadowing his head: this friend had found out that 
the-king intended seizing my father on the very next 
dav 
“Thus apprized, with two trusty servants, the 
man in drab and the woman in gray,” he added, 
stniling, “we started in the dusky night, with all 
the money my father could safely collect, my mother 
having her jewels also. The next day we were on 
the broad ocean. It matters little about the voyage. 
We arrived safe at last at our destination. My father 
searched for some secluded spot, and loving his wife 





| their discomfort. And finding that spot in this 
| western vale, he built him a nest in imitation of the 
| home nest that was so dear to him as the home of 
his forefathers, and with his wife, child and two 
| faithful dependents settled down with the intention 
of living for each other, (which is easily done when 
people love as my father and mother did,) and be in- 
dependent of prying eyes and wagging tongues. 


“ They had made up their minds that this was to | 


be their home for life. They procured me a tutor, 


hood, was happy. 
for me, and my mother and my sainted father,” here 
| the young man brushed a suspicious mist from his 
| eyes, “ were as loving children to each other and their 
boy. 

* Well, several years passed in this way, when 
news came that the king was dead. Our friend, who 
shall be nameless, sent joyous word that the barrier 
was removed; that we could return to home and 
title. Of course we could but rejoice. There was quite 
a merry time among us. 
Mrs. Wade (the woman in gray) met with a rather 
sad mishap. While taking down a large looking- 
glass it suddenly fell sideways on her head, giving 


profusely, and cutting her head seriously. My 
mother and father, myself and the tutor, were just 
on the point of starting. My mother was so alarmed 
and grieved that she insisted on Mrs. Wade’s being 


medical aid sooner. The carriage being large and 
roomy, she rested on the floor, propped up by pillows 
at our feet, which accounts for your not seeing her. 
Of course her husbaud, Mr. Wade (the man in drab), 
had to follow after, all alone iu his carriage.” 

“ Well, well, to be sure,” I said, as he concluded. 
“ My romantic notion with regard to Gnome Castle is 
only increased iustead of being dispelled.” 

“Do not blame yourself,” he said, gently, “ nei- 
ther censure your friends.” 

Just then came a loud stamping and hallooing 
from the outside. We all fan tothe door. How dark 
it was getting. 

I screamed. Finnigen hurrahed, and the young 
gentlemen hallooed in answer. 

The way they must have scrambled over, on each 


by jostiiag lanterns, and hoarse cries from those 





my propensity for screaming with laughter. The 
more vadiant stood still listening, perhaps 
trembling. I heard my father cry out: 

“ That's Flora’s laugh ; but in heaven’s name what 
is she doing in that place ?” 

We set up another shout, and started in a run to- 
wards the party, who were standing without the 
great gate, peeping through. Suddenly my little 
owl, that had been sleeping quietly on my breast, 
set up a “ hoot—hoot !—hoo—oo!” almost scaring me 
out of my wits. 

We three, Finnigen, with his basket and shovel, 
which looked like anything but a basket and shovel in 
that brooding, stormy darkness, lit only by the phos- 
phorous flashes of lightning, now dying away in the 
lulling storm ; me, in my light spring dress, wet and 
clinging close to me; and the young stranger, tall, 
lithe and dressed all in black ; the owl hooting 
louder the nearer we drew, we screaming and shout- 
ing in the hopes of making them understand that 
we were flesh and blood. Why, my goodness, 
we scared them out of every bit of sense or 
reason. ‘I'lie way they went back to the village was 
astonishing and we after them full tilt. We had 
taken the funny side of the matter, and were bound 
to play it out now, so we screamed, laughed and hal- 
loved, and the owl hoot—hoot—hoo—oo'd—and the 
valiant party aliead slinffled, tumbled and hustled 
each over the other in dire fright, to see which could 
get home quickest and safest. 





or made away with nobody knew how or by what | 


I can remember still my mother’s anguish and my | 


and child passionately, he was determined that no- | 
thing should tear him away from them or add to | 


and a more happy household never existed than ours, | 
| Even I, child as [ was, exiled from all other child- | 
My father made himself a child | 


1 remember in this yoom | 


her nose a most grievous blow, which made it bleed | 


put in the carriage with us, that she might obtain | 


other, in their hurry to get back, as I could discover | 


fallen into mud holes, caused me to fall back on | 


It was positively the most ludicrous sight I have 
ever had the pleasure of enjoying, and the way we 
laughed at them afterwards, particularly when they 
confessed that Finnigen appeared to them like the evil 
one’s chief attendant, armed with pitchfork and some 
other dread contrivance, and that I seemed the poor 
woman in gray who was murdered, and the stranger, 
well, they confessed they imagined him to be his 
Satanic Majesty himself, horns, hoofs and all. 

That was the last of the superstition connected 
with Gnome Castle, however. The young stranger 
won the hearts of the people by his very frank and 
open-handed ways. Somehow or other he got off of 
the notion of selling Gnome Castle ; instead, he went 
about having it improved and beautified. Meanwhile, 
he gained permission to board at our house. My mo- 
ther confessed that she liked the young Lord Tatter- 
sall immensely, but his mother, well, she couldn't say 
much about that. I got to calling the young lord, 
Harry, and he, well, itcame natural for him to call me 
Flora, I suppose; and it came natural for him to twine 
his long, slender fingers in my hair, and twist roses 
and lilies, white roses and white lilies of the valley, 
| among them ; and it came natural for him to consult 

me upon all matters concerning Gnome Castle, and 

walk with me under the shadow of its great elms; 

and, at last, | suppose it became natural for him to 
| propose, and, wliat was more natural, I accepted. 

Do you wonder at the excitement in Tenville 
again when it was discovered that I was to queen it 
over them in Gnome Castle, and that I was to be- 
come the wife of a lord ? 

“You, as my wife, shall never repent of your love.” 

And Inever have. After our return, we installed 
Finnigen as butler; so he rides about in a neat 
little carriage, and dresses in drab, and the nice 
| little woman he married soon after, just to please him, 
| dresses in gray. L. 8. C. 





SLANDER AND Detraction.—The true Christian 
never indulges in evil speaking. It is mean and 
cowardly, and the sure indication of a low and 
| vulgar mind. A woman given to this vive, is gene- 
rally little less than a monster. Show me such an 
one, and I would avoid her as I would the deadly 
poison of the Upas tree, which throws a blight upon 
everything within its reach. There is one ciream- 
stance attending the sin of slander which renders it 
peculiarly injurious—the difficulty of calculating the 
ill effects produced by it. When once you have 
uttered the words of slander, it is no longer in your 
power to stop their progress—they travel. from one 
to another into general circulation. “ Behold,” says 
the Apostle, “what a great fire a little spark 
kindleth!” How many are the griefs caused by 
exaggerated reports! how may the peace of families 
| be destroyed by them! The discords and quarrels 
| in neighbourhoods may frequeatly be traced to this 
malignant source. The misrepresentations #f de- 
| traction have even caused friends to arm themselves 
against one another,and murder has been the conse- 
|} quence. Many are the individuals who owe their 
| ruin to the thoughtless and ill-natured discourse of 
their neighbours. 
Tue Wooprecker’s Foresicnt.—The wood 
pecker in Califuruia is a storer of acoras. The tree 
he selects is invariably of the pine tribe. He bores 
| several holes, differing slightly in size, at the fall of 
the year, and then flies away, in many instances to a 
long distance, and returns with an acorn, which he 
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immediately sets about adjusting to one of the holes 
prepared forits reception, which will hold it tightly in 
its position. But he does not eat the acorn, for, as a 
rule, he is not a vegetarian. His object in storing 
away theacorn exhibits foresight, and knowledge of 
results more akin to reason than to instinct. ‘The 
succeeding winter the acorn remains intact, but be- 
coming saturated with rain, is predisposed to decay, 
when it is attacked by maggots, who seem to delight 
in this special food. It is then that the woodpecker 
reaps the harvest his wisdom has provided, ata time 
when, the ground being covered with snow, he would 
experience a difficulty, otherwise, in obtaining suit- 
able or palatable food. It is a subject of speculation 
why the red-wood cedar or the sugar pine is in- 
variably selected. It is not probable that the insect, 
the most dainty to the woodpecker’s taste, frequents 
only the outside of two trees; but true it is, that in 
Calaveras, Mariposa, and other districts of California, 
trees of this kind may be frequently seen covered all 
over their trunks with acorns, when there is not an 
oak tree within several miles. 





THE WITCH FINDER. 
—-->-——-- 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE joy of Corporal Trueaxe, at the turn affairs 
tad taken, was shared by all his companions. It was 
uo common satisfaction for them to know that the 
terrible Witch Finder was their prisoner, and that 
they had secured the whole day for the perfection 
and execution of their projects. 

“ The line is drawn,” murmured Mistress Peabody, 
‘and a new order of things is beginning. We have 
turned at bay upon the chief pursuer, and will hence- 
forth resist our tormentors to the fullest extent in 
ur power.” 

“T agree to that,” declared Mr. Waybrook, as his 
arm enfolded his wife affectionately. “ If the witch- 
hunters assail us hereafter, we will use our best 
endeavour to defeat them. Sword against sword, fire- 
lock against firelock, we will wage war against the 
oppressors, as readily as we would repel the In- 
dians.” 

The eyes of Hester were radiant wiih love 
and admiration, as they scanned the features of her 
lover. 


“ Thanks to your prompt action, dear Philip,” she 
said, “ that dangerous man has been arrested in the 


midst of his plots against us. Our way is now clear 
—the day at our disposal. We can prepare for the 
separation before us, and go our several ways unmo- 
lested.” 

“At least, we have a hope of doing all this,” ob- 
served the old corporal. “ Boardbush will be safe in 
the ash-vault until we choose to give him his free- 
dom, and that girl Stoughton will hardly be able, 
lone and unaided, to circumnavigate us.” 

‘“* My only fear is,” continued Hester, addressing 
Philip, “ that you have taxed your strength too much 
n this contest with Boardbush. Your paleness 
shows that you have not yet rested sufficiently from 
your terrible fatigues on the ocean.” 

The declaration was only too true, the face of the 
young navigator being as white as marble. The 
merchant seemed equally weak and weary, now that 
his late excitement had ceased to sustain him. 

“ Youand my father had better both go to bed,” pur- 
sued the maiden, “and pass the forenoon in sleep— 
the more especially as you are intending to sef*forth 
so soon upon new fatigues and dangers.” 

“ Yes, husband, you must do this,” declared Mrs. 
Waybrook, earnestly. ‘“ Youtremble all over. You 
ire still as weak as a child. The forenoon is before 
us, and there is nothing to prevent you from making 
this excellent use of it.” ’ 

“Inthe meantime, dear Hester,” added our hero, 
‘you and your mother, with the aid of Mistress 
Peabody, can prepare a confession for the signature 
of our prisoner.” 

He explained the proposal he hadsubmitied to the 
Witch Finder, and received the hearty congratula- 
tions of all present. 

Even Bruno and Tabby joined in the general re 
joicing, circulating to and fro in the apartment, rub 
bing themselves against their friends, and in various 
ways testifying their contentment. 

“These ideas are all good ones,’ remarked the 
merchant, after a thoughtful pause. “ Philip and I 
vill pass the forenoon in sleep, while the rest of you 
busy yourselves with the prisoner's confession.” 

“ And I,” said the corporal, “I will remain on the 
watch, and take good care of all of you, whether you 
ire sleeping or awake.” t 

These proposals were at once acted upon, and the 
two men were soon sleeping soundly, in the room 
in which the merchant had passed the night. The 
ladies immediately set about their task, while the 


‘ +! 


old corporal again took up his station « eo 


front windows, from which post he soon took occa- 
sion to exchange a few words with Mistress Pea- 
body. 

“You wondered, perhaps,” said he, “that I never 
visited you in prison.” 

“No, I was not particularly surprised,” she an- 
swered, “for I knew you would think of the fate of 
your friends, Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, to say nothing of 
others——” 

“ And that I'd not come near you?” interrupted 
Trueaxe, reddening with shame. “Can you swim, 
Mistress Peabody ?” 

“No,” she answered, smiling at the strangeness of 
the question. 

“Because, if you could,” explained he, “ you'd 
comprehend how I’ve-sate on the bank, manya time, 
a-making up my mind to plunge into the water, and 
yeta-shivering at the idea——” 

“T can understand the feeling, without knowing 
how to swim,” declared the mistress. 7 

“Very well, then, you can see where I’ve been 
ever since this witch business was let loose upon us, 
a-shivering and a-fearing every minute that I should 
be dragged into it, and yet a-shrinking down into 
my boots, at the dreadfal idea of being hanged asa 
witch. This is the cause of my keeping away from 
you. Can you forgive me?” 

“T cannot see that you have erred; Corporal 
Trueaxe,” responded Mistress Peabody. “It was 
very natural for yon to wish totkeep outof the abyss, 
in which so many of your friends had perished. Rest 
assured that my respect and esteem for you remain 
unshaken.” 

A smile broke over the corporal’s face at this as- 
surance, and he involuntarily moved his chair a 
little nearer to Mistress Peabody’s. 

“You're very kind and good,” said he, earnestly. 
“T always liked you.” 

“T can return the assurance. I have always been 
conscious of your merits, Corporal Trueaxe.” 

The old soldier’s features flushed in a pleasurable 
manner, and he fidgeted rather awkwardly a mo- 
ment, as if hesitating to make to his companion a 
suggestion, which he deemed of some importance. 

“Now that we have met so strangely,” he soon 
ventured to say, with evident trepidation, “and now 
that you have taken me into the ark of your good 
graces, perhaps you wouldn’t mind doing me a great 
favour ?” 

Mistress Peabody replied that she should be happy 
to oblige him in any way or manner. 

“Tn that case, then,” he declared, with a sudden 
courage, “I shall be greatly obliged to you if you will 
cal! me—if you will call me Tribby.” 

“Tribby?” echoed Mistress Peabody, with a 
pleased astonishment. 

“Tt’s more familiar than Trueaxe, you know— 
more neighbourly, you see—more like a couple of 
old friends who think a great deal of each other. It’s 
short for Tribulation.” 

“But Tribby does not seem to be dignified enough 
for a man of your character,” protested Mistress 
Peabody, smiling. “I should prefer to call you Tri- 
bulation, which is longer, sounds better, and is more 
worthy of your great merits. At the same time, you 
will permit me to say that Corporal isa name you 
have long borne; a name, too, which is peculiarly 
appropriate to our present circumstances, inasmuch 
as it implies protection for us helpless women, 
and resistance to our oppressors. Corporal, there- 
fore, you shall be for the present, if you have no ob- 
jections.” 

Trueaxe was as delighted with this statement as 
he could have been with any other. 

“ Corporal or Tribby,” said he, “1’m yours to com- 
mand, Mistress Peabody, so long as the breath 
of life’s in me.” 

The forenoon passed away quickly, and Mr. Way- 
brook and Philip reappeared in the sitting-room, 
greatly refreshed by theirslumbers. Dinner was eaten, 
and Philip, attended by Trueaxe, soon after descended 
to the cellar, taking with him for signature the con- 
fession that had been drawn up by Hester and her 








mother. 
The prisoner was crouched sullenly in the cor- 


| ner where he had been left. He looked at his captor 


gloomily, yet with an effort to appear self-possessed 
and fully at his ease. He flashed a look of 
hatred at Philip on observing the document he car- 
ried, but maintained silence. 

“This is the confession to which I desire your sig- 
nature, Mr. Boardbush,” said our hero, his pale, 
stern face and commanding attitude striking the 
Witch Finder with an increased sense of helpless- 
ness. “I think you will find it very nearly com- 
plete, the ladies who know your crimes so thoroughly 
having written it. I will read it to fou.” 

Corporal Trueaxe, who carried the lantern, ink- 
stand, and long quill pen, drew nearer to the young 
navigator, so that the light fell full upon the docu- 
ment. 


Philip began to read it in a clear, distinct voice, not 
pausing until he had reached the conclusion of the 
ong list of crimes. Now and then, when he came 
toa charge more hideous than the rest, Trueaxo 
would lift his forefinger impressively and frown 
over his spectacles at Boardbush, in a manner indi- 
cative of the severest condemnation. 

“And you expect me to sign that paper?” said 
the Witch Finder, in a hoarse whisper, when Philip 
had finished reading. ‘“T’ll never put my name to 
such a declaration. Never, never!” 

“Suit yourself,” rejoined Philip, quietly. 

Boardbush moved uneasily, realizing that his cap- 
tor had the best of the affair. 

“Perhaps I had better go back up-stairs,” said 
Philip, carelessly. “A little longer fasting may 
enable you to see things in a different light. Come, 
Trueaxe.” 

The young navigator took a step towards the 
stairs, and the corporal kept close at his heels. 

“Stay!” exclaimed the Witch Finder, terrified at 
the threatened withdrawal, and urged to a compro- 
mise by the many disadvantages of his situation. 
“We might alter that confession a little, Captain 
Ross 4 : 

“Not a word, not a line can bealtered, Mr. Board- 
bush,” interrupted Philip, coldly. “ We do but waste 
words in parleying. If you sign the document, you 
sign itasitis. If you decline to complete it by your 
signature, you have an undoubted right to refuse. 
Only, [have no time to waste !” 

Clearly, nothing could be done with Philip in the 
way of acompromise. Nothing would be accepted but 
the terms proposed. To hold out farther against 
them would be but to prolong hissufferings, and, after 
all, the submission was an inevitable fact. Thus 
reasoned the captive, feeling his position. 

“You've got me, Captain Ross,” he said, forcing a 
sullen laugh that had in it more of bitterness than 
any other emotion. “Fate has given you the upper 
hand, and you are bound to make the most of it. 
When my turn comes, look out! I give you fair 
warning—you and those women up-stairs! Give 
me the paper!” 

Philip placed the paper before him, partially re- 
leasing his right hand that he might write. The 
corporal advanced with pen, ink, and lantern, re- 
marking : 

“ A haughty spirit goes before a fall, I’ve heard, and 
this case delectates the scripture. Pitch in, my 
friend. Give us your signature with the flourishes. 
Confession’s good for the soul, aud your soul, if youv'e 
got one, ‘Il stand a chance to be relieved with this 
burden rolled off from it.” 

With a hand that shook from suppressed passion, 
Boardbush took up the pen, appending his name to 
the confession. 

Philip then placed before him several sheets of 
blank paper. Boardbush hesitated but a moment; 
then, with a brow black as night, signed them also. 

“You shall now have your dinner,” said Philip, 
folding the papers and putting them in his pocket. 
“T will see you again, Mr. Boardbush, before we 
leave this house, and make some provision for your 
release.” 

He turned and quitted the cellar, leaving the 
Witch Finder to battle with his rage. Trueaxe 
followed Philip to the kitchen, loaded a plate with 
food, and returned to the prisoner, whose meal he 
seasoned with such exhortations as almost drove 
Boardbush frantic. 

This duty fulfilled, the old corporal secured the 
captive’s bonds anew, locked the door of the ash 
vault, and rejoined his friends in the sitting-room. 

A couple of hours were passed in conversation, 
the party dividing itself naturally into three groups. 
The husband and wife reviewing their plans, de- 
plored the necessity of so speedy a separation, and 
cheered each other with the prospect of a prompt 
reunion. Hester and Philip told again the sweet 
story of their love, and looked forward with the hope 
and ardour of youth to the young navigator’s return. 
The corporal talked commonplace things to Mistress 
Peabody, and was delighted with her earnest attention 
and ready sympathy with his remarks. He felt that 
he could linger at her side for hours longer, and, it 
was with a sigh, and only from a sense of duty, that 
at last he arose and said: } 

“IT must go now and see about the ship. Mis 
tress Peabody, I allegate you to watch through that 
knothole for inquisitorious enemies.” 

He took his departure hastily, as if fearing that 
his resolition might give way if he delayed. He 
was absent an hour or more, and returned at last, 
smiling, letting himself into the house with a grea! 
| display of caution. 
| “I've done it,” said he. “TI'vo hired the Western 
| Wave for two weeks without telling the owners 
what I wanted of her. I've also engaged old Butler. 
them Waldron brothers, and Bill Kinward, without 
| civing them anv particulars; they are to go-aboard 
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+ soon as it’s dark, and have the ship ready to start 
at any minute!” 


« How fortunate for us,” exclaimed the merchant. | 


We'll go aboard, Philip and I, as soon as possible 
iter nightfall, while my wife and Hester, attended 


hy Mistress Peabody, and guarded by Trueaxe, take | 


heir way to the steeple-church. Is this our pro- 


eramme ?” 

All assented. 

“ You still think you had better not go to sea with 
32” asked Mr. Waybrook of his wife. 

“ Yes, I think so,” was the answer ; “and Hester 


isof the same opinion. You will have trouble enough | 


with the Harbinger. Besides, we think we can take 
are of ourselves, with the aid of the good corporal, 
while you are absent. You are likely to be back in 
ion or twelve days——” 

“]f nothing happens.” 

“It is hard to let you go, Philip,” said Hester, 
‘put you will find that Iam brave enough to bear 
our separation. Only ten days and you will return. 
from our hiding-place in the steeple we shall watch 


for the first glimmer of your sails in the harbour, 


ind when we see it, we shall really feel ourselves | 


to be safe. You must not be troubled about us. 
the corporal will guard us carefully while you are 
ine.” 
There were possibilities they dared not consider ; 
cars they must not entertain. They looked deter- 
inedly upon the bright side. Ten days did not seem 


ng enough for Boardbush to injure the objects of | 


his persecution seriously. 

“We shall be safe in the steeple-church,” said 
Hester, her voice, low and distinct, echoirg through 

e momentarily silent room. 

“Yes, and that reminds me,” said Trueaxe, 
rising. “I must now go and remove the snow 
irom the steps of the church, make a fire, and pre- 
pare for the meeting that’s to be held there this 
vening. Being the acting sexton, you know, I 
ust turn the fact te account, according to our in- 
ntions.” 

He went out again, and was absent some time, re- 
ining just before nightfall. 

“I've prepared the church for the meeting, and 
aproved the opportunity by making a hiding-place 
x the women. I'll slip in blankets and things 
when we goin ourselves. With a few blankets put 
n to the walls and floor, and plenty of blankets 
sound them, the ladies will find quite an interesting 
parlour up in the old belfry, among the bats and 
wallows.” 

“You have geen no signs of trouble?” inquired 
Mr. Waybrook. * There isno one lurking about the 
house ¢ 

“No, without Miss Temperance’s servantis a sign of 

uble,” rejoined Trueaxe, “and it’s possible she 

I saw her a-hovering around me, like a robin 
vera worm, and I rather think she tried to follow 
mehere. I did some doubling though. <A thought 

‘urs to me,” headded. “ We won't want that bear 
id Tabby with us. They'll bring all Salem down 

I think I’d- better take them down to my 


great care of them, Mr. Trueaxe.” 
‘I will,” promised the corporal. “ Tabby’s wel- 
ne to the sweetest milk and the seftest part of my 

vd. Bruno”—he hesitated, with a doubtful glance 

the bear, who lay stretched contentedly at his 

stér’s feet. “ Well, as Iam going to lodge here, 
rnno can be master of the cottage. He shall have 
ney and anything else he sets his heart on. If 

u'll wait for supper till I come back, I'll take the 

) animals home now.” 

Taking Tabby up inhis arms he picked up the bit 
broken chain attached to Bruno’s collar. The 
wr growled at this unwarrantable liberty, and 
wed his teeth in a manner that made Trueaxe 
ly worthy of his name of Tribulation at that 
ment. 

“Good Bruno—nice Brano!” he ejaculated, with 
uch trembling. “Come, get honey. Come with 
labby—nice bear. Come along, you brute,” he 
vided, his impatience getting the better of his fears. 

Vome along, I say.” 

Che bear growled again, and shook his head as if 

'o shake off Trueaxe’s grasp. 

_ “Go, Brano,” said Philip, leading the bear towards 
‘door, and resigning the chain to the corporal. 
‘x0, old fellow.” 

The intelligent animal appeared to comprehend 
e command of his master, and, with much apparent 
mene allowed himself to be led from the 
welling. 

rhe night had set in when the corporal returned, 

«ud announced that the two pets were safely secured 

» his cottage. 

Hester made the tea with a grace that caused 

uilip’s eyes to follow her every movement admir- 


‘ingly, 


The old black tea-pot was soon steaming with 


7 
Ph 


| the fragraut infusion of the genuine Chinese herb, 
| and a few slices of toast and warm meat gave com- 
fort to the meal. 

“ About the prisoner?” suggested the merchant. 
“ How and when shall we release him, Philip ?” 

“T will tell you,” answered Philip. “ I shall un- 
| tie his hands, give him a hammer, a light, and let 

him break out. The walls of the ash-vault are 
thick, and the task will take him several hours— 
long enough for us all to have gone our several 
ways. I wilt go down to him just before our depar- 
ture.” 

The idea was approved. The hours passed on, and 
the time came for the separation. 

Taking the lantern, Philip and Trueaxe descended 
to the ash-vault, in the corner of which, like a wild 
beast, his eyes glaring through the gloom, lay the 
Witch Finder. 
Philip loosened the prisoner's bonds, placed the 
' hammer and lantern within his reach, aud said: 
“We are about to leave you, Mr. Boardbush. We 
| have not harmed you, but, to the contrary, have 
treated you with more consideration than you have 
deserved. As it will inconvenience us to set you in- 
| stantly free, you must work your way out. You can 
| dislodge the stones in the wall with that hammer, 
and the task will no doubt be more agreeable than 
your present inaction. Farewell !” 

The Witch Finder commenced protestations and 
cursing, but he was left to mutterthem to the walls, 
Philip and Trueaxe retiring, and locking the door 
behind them. They farther secured the door by pla- 
cing a heavy wooden bar across it, in sockets made 
for the purpose, and then went up-stairs, convinced 
that their prisoner had a long and hard task between 
him and freedom. 

On entering the sitting-room they found the 
women cloaked, hooded, and veiled, ready for 
their change of hiding-place. The merchant was 
putting on his great-coat and woollen comforter. 

Philip hastened te follow his example. 

“The hour for our separation has come,” said Mr. 
Waybrook, in a choked voice. “I have confided you 
and ourselves to the guardianship of heaven. My 
wife, Hester, be brave #4 ; 

He gathered them in his arms, kissing and em- 
bracing both. Then releasing Hester to the arms 
of her lover, he caught his wife closer, murmuring 
words of tenderness and encouragement. 

The two women sobbed a moment upon the throb- 
bing bosoms of their loved ones, and then both. 





into the tearful, bending faces. 

We will not linger upon the parting. The hus- 
band and the lover, equally agonized by the sad ne- 
cessity of an immediate departure, could scarcely 
tear themselves away. Fears that till now had slept, 
sprang up strong and vigorous. No one knew what 
lay between them and the anticipated return. 

It was over at last. The farewells were all said 
—the last embraces given-—the last tender words 
uttered. 

The corporal looked ont from the aperture in the 
window. The night was intensely dark, the strects 
unusually silent. 

“ Come,” he said, hoarsely, his face red with weep- 
* Now is our time.” 

(To be continued.) 


ing. 


AN Iratian Beacar,—Another of these mysteries 


we beheld in the little beggar-boy at Isoletta. He 
stood at the corner of the station quite mute and 
motionless during our pause, and made no sign of 
supplication or entreaty. He let his looks beg for him. 
He was perfectly beautiful and exceedingly pictu- 
resque. Where his body was not quite naked, his 
jacket and trousers hung in shreds and points ; his 
long hair grew through the top of his hat, and fell 
over like a plume. Nobody could resisthim; people 
ran out of the cars, at the risk of being left behind, 
to put coppers into the little dirty hand held languidly 
out toreceive them. The boy thanked none, smiled on 
none, but looked curiously and cautiously at all, with 
the quick perception and the illogical conclusions of 
his class and race. As we started he did not move, but 
remained in his attitude of listless tranquillity. As 
we glanced back, the mystery of him seemed to be 
solved fora moment: he would stand there till he 
grew up into a graceful, prayerful, pitiless brigand, 
and then he would rend from travel the tribute now 
so freely given him. But after all, though his future 
seemed clear, and he appeared the type of a strange 
and hardly reclaimable people, he was not quite 
a solution of the Neapolitan puzzle.—W. D. Howells. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH ComMPANy.—At an 
extraordinary meeting of the Atlantic Company, held 
on the 2nd December, 1867, a committee of the share- 
holders of that company was appointed to advise 
their directors with reference to the position of the 
Atlantic Company, in relation to the Anglo-Ame- 








with noble self-forgetfulness, looked up and smiled | 








ricanCompany. The propositions submitted by that 
committee for terminating the existing agreement 
did not appear to the directors of the Anglo-American 
board to be a fair adjustment of the question. Upon 
these negotiations being discontinued the Atlantic 
Company issued a prospectus, dated January 8th, 
1868, for the purpose of inviting subscriptions for a 
preferential capital to enable them to pay the Anglo 

American Company the sum of 1,200,000/., in accord 

ance with the terms of the agreement of the Ist 
March, 1866. The Atlantic directors having failed 
to obtain the sanction of their proprietors to the 
issue of such preferential capital, a proposal, the 
terms of which were communicated to their share 

holders, was made by the directors of the Anglo 

American Company on the 28th February. This 
proposition was accepted by the Atlantic board on 
the 9th March. Since that date the Anglo-American 
board, represented by their chairman, Sir R. A. Glass, 
has been engaged with Mr. Bidder, the representa 

tive of the Atlantic board, and the respective soli 

citors to both companies, in settling the details of « 
working agreement, based on the propositions of the 
28th February. The matter has been finally ad 

justed in so far that a synopsis of the new agree 

ment has been sent to the shareholders. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

I stoop by a grief-stricken young mother, who, 
with pale cheek and tearless eye, bent in speechless 
agony over her dying child. It was her first-born. 
It had lain in her encircling arms six short months. 
Now it was torn from her love; and, helpless and 
despairing, she watched the feeble life ebb slowly 
away. 

I could not say to that poor mourner, “ You your 
self, unhappy mother, are the destroyer of your ow: 
child! Your thoughtlessness, your ignorance. yom 
waste of the golden years of life, before this tende: 
child was committed to your care, have caused this 
agony, this death.” And yet those stern words to 
her, and to multitudes like her, would have been 
strictly true. Of what use to her, in that sad hour. 
were her many accomplishments, her grace, elegance, 
and literary acquirements. The fundamental study. 
the knowledge of the laws of health, had been en 
tirely omitted in her education; and now he 
child was dead, and no after-knowledge could reca!! 
her dead to life. As a young girl, no habits of at 
tention and respect to the requirements of th: 
physical organization had been implanted by he: 
mother; and she had entered upon the responsi 
bilities of family-life with no idea of what was 
needed for the care of her own health, or for th 
welfare of her children. 

Nature’s laws are inexorable. No beauty, no 
love, no agony, will avert the penalty attached to 
the transgression of physical law. ; 

The child placed in unhealthy condition, dies, 
though long life is its birthright. The young girl, 
over-stimulated with studies and accomplishments. 
or intoxicated with pleasures, or bowed down with 
cares, withers in her early bloom. The young 
mother, fragile as a flower, too feeble for he: 
privileges and her duties, is wrenched away 
from her orphan children, or sinks into a quert 
lous invalid. 

It is then essential that physical laws should bi 
earnestly studied, for the practical guidance of life. 
There is an order of nature that must be observed 
in education, in life ; and by that order the physical 
takes precedence of the mental. The body builds 
its temple for the soul to dwell in. The physical 
powers mature, before the mental faculties; and 
although the cultivation of our two natures should 
always go hand in hand, the development of the phy 
sical nature must always precede and be the founda 
tion of all mental culture. 

Itis far more important to a young lady to possess 
a strong, active, graceful body, a clear healthy skin, 
a bright eye, and a cheerful disposition, than to be 
mistress of many accomplishments. 

It is of much weightier moment to the young 
matron to know how to manage her household with 
intelligence, than to speak French or play on the 
piano. The one branch of knowledge does not exclude 
the other; but a thorough acquaintance with all thai 
concerns the physical well-being of a household, the 
prevention of sickness, the promotion of vigour and 
cheerfulness, is of fundamental importance to the 
young ruler of the precious home kingdom. If she 
know how to ventilate her house thoroughly, in win 
ter as well as summer ; to prevent injurious odours ; 
to distribute an ample allowance of air to the lungs 
that must inhale it; to look upon stagnant air as « 
deadly enemy, by night as well as by day, then her 
children will not die of fevers, nor be tainted by 
scrofula. 

If she can select a healthy and nutritious diet for 
her household, ensure its proper preparation, vary 
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it in quantity and quality, according to the needs of 
each member, then she will keep her household in 
good temper, from the oldest to the youngest—and 
her doctor's bills will be only nominal. If she un- 
derstand the proper use of water ; the moral as well 
as physical advautages of exercise ; the importance 
of dress, with due regard to warmth, lightness, and 
points of support, as well as of fashion, then her 


children will live and not die. She will reign like 


a queen in the midst of her loving subjects; she | 


will reach a good old age, surrounded by her chil- 
dren’s children, and her memory will bo cherished 
long after she is gone. 

Surely, hygienic knowtedge, such 
power for good, and bearing so directly upon the 
noblest work of women, is worthy of time and care, 
and zealous culture. 

It may be safely asserted that if the present gene- 
ration of women understood the 
well as they understand the toilette, and expended 
the same 
they devote to dress, they might save one-half the 
» will diein the next generation, diminish 
sickness, and increase by a third the 
of its life. 
could they make an equally 
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FACETIA. 
Love, the toothache, a cough, and tight boots, are 
ie things which cannot long be kept secret. 
A LEARNED Hoboken clergyman recently said, 
“One of the commonest and most conclusive. proofs 
that man is made of clay is the brick so often found 
in his hat.” 

A MAN in telling about a wonderful parrot banging 
na cage f the window of a house which he had 
aid, “ It ’ so naturally, 
I hear it, J always stop J” 


ften passed, ries ‘ stop thief 
that every tim 
A MOTHER-IN-LAW 8S ADVICE. 
Mother-in-law: “Now, James, if you will only take 
rythir g, I will make a recone lis 
and obtain Matilda’ rei you 
t to smoke any more, and give up the 
‘jolly good fellows,’ 
all, you must go to church regularly !” 


my advice in eve 


tion. yveness, But 


must promise mn 
acquaintance of what you call 


id, rbuve 

AN impertinent fellow asked a gentleman at a pub- 
lic gathering why he had shaved off his side whis 
kers, and was answered, “ that to meet some men he 
required more cheek.” 

A CARPENTER, working 
happened to fall d throu 
says a stander-by, “I like 
t goes through his work.” 


the top of a house, 
rh the rafters. 
such a fellow; for 


wh 
he isa 
nan th 

Found in an omnibus, by a gentleman w 
cold 
. 4 . ° : 
of havine the same can have it 


place, and paying the usual 


seated with his back to the wind 
Anybody desir 
by ¢ ing to tl me 
expr 

AN Irishman, a short ti 
dinary price for an alarm clock, and gave asa reason, 
that, as he loved to rise early, he had now nothing 
to do but pull the string, and he would wake him 


self. 


ww, @ severe 


nses, 


NO JUDGE OF PAINTINGS. 


“Why do you not admire my daughter?” said a 
proud mother to a gentleman. 

“ Because,” he replied, “1 am no judge of paint- 
ings. 

“ But surely,” replied the lady, notin the least dis- 
concerted by his rude reflection, “ you never saw an 
angel that was not painted.” 


A GENTLEMAN the other day asked a young lady 
what she thought of the married state in general ? 


“Not knowing, I can’t tell,” was the reply; “but if 


you and I were to put our heads together, I could soon | 


give you a definite answer.” 

A YOUNG man having devoted himself to the 
special entertainment of a company of pretty girls 
fora whole evening, demanded payment in kisses, 
when one of them instantly replied, “Certainly, sir; 
present your bill.” 

A GIPsY woman promised to show two young 
ladies their husbands’ faces in a pail of water. They 
looked, and exclaimed, “ Why, we see only our faces.” 
‘Well, those faces will be your husbands’ when you 
set married.” 

DANTE was asked by the Prince of Verona how he 
could account for the fact that, in the household of 
princes, the court fool was in greater favour than 
the philosopher. “Similarity of minds,” said the 
fierce genius, “is over all the world a test of friend- 
ship.” 

‘THE passion of the French for theatrical amuse- 
ments. and the patience with which they will wait at 


laws of health as | 


interest in putting them into practice that | 


“Oh!” | 
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since, paid an extraor- 
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| the doors of theatres for the sake of obtaining a good 
| place for witnessing the performance, are well 
known. Ata crowded French theatre, a woman fell 
from the gallery into the pit,and was picked up by 
one of the spectators, who, hearing her groaning, 
| asked her if she was much injured. “ Much injured!” 
exclaimed the woman, “I should think I am. I 
| have lost the best seat in the very middle of the 
| front row.” 
A BIG CALCULATION. 

An ingenious savant informs unscientific people 
that if the earth were shot at the sun from its pre- 
| sent distance and with its, present velocity, and a te- 
legram simultaneously sent to the solar inhabitants, 
they would receive the message in five minutes ; the 
earth would be seen coming towards them after the 
lapse of eight minutes, and they would have nearly 
two months to prepare for the shock, which would 
be received over ten years before they heard the ex- 
plosion. 

“T want this barrel of ale removed, before these 
men go to work here in the cellar,” said a gentleman 
who had engaged a mason to repair his cellar wall. 
“Oh, never mind,” responded a workman: “the 

barrel will not be in our way.” “Perhaps not,” re- 
| plied the gentleman, “but I wish it removed, lest it 
| should run, on being left alone with you !” 


THE YOUNG IDEA SHOOTING. 
| Teacher: “ What's this? ‘The rose is red, the 
violet’s blue, sugar is sweet, and so are you.’ What 
do you mean by such a composition as that, sir?” 
Scholar : “ Beg pardon! I didn’t read it! I asked 
my cousin Lizzie’to write me a composition, and she 
gave me that!” 
Lorp NAAs recently arrived in London from 
| Dublin, and being the owner of a fine ostrich, which 
some days ago was delivered of an egg, received the 
following telegram from his steward :—“ My lord, as 
| your lordship is out of the country, I have procured 
the biggest goose I could find to sit on the ostrich’s 
een.” 
CAVALRY AND THE 
Soldier : “But the spurs don’t show! How is any 
| one to know that I'm in the Cavalry, if they don’t 
see the spurs . 
Photographer : 


° a” 
rear view . 


SPURS. 


“ We can remedy that, by taking a 


Tue Pace THA? Kris.—The faster a man starts 
in life, the sooner he gets into a hobble.—Punch. 

THOUGHTS FROM THE PHILosoPpuERs.—* Man is 
machine.” At the sea-side, of course, a mere 
iine.— Punch. 

“RES ANGUSTZ DOMI.” 

Family Man: “ Where do you go this year, Jin- 
nings ?” 

Bachelor (in a sketchy manner): “ Oh—Baden for a 
few weeks, and the Whine, Belgium—p'waps get as 
far’s Viennah! Where ‘you off to?” 

Family Man: “ Oh, I suppose I shall take the old 

| woman down to Worthing—as usual!” 
(And. he says this in anything but a sprightly manner 
—which was weak and injudicious).—Punch. 


a mere 
bathing ma 


AN INTERNATIONAL GAME.—Beggar-my-neigh- 
| bour used to be a game of cards. It is now played 
with bloated armaments.—Punch. 

A TasLe Ficut.—tThis is something new. Mr. 
Frank Buckland, in a capital speech on the breeding 
of fish in our rivers, said that the millers cause much 
injury to the fish, by keeping the dams closed. Ac- 

| tually there is a fight between what people have 
hitherto fought for—the loaves and the fishes.— 
Punch. 
“NO CHILDREN NOW-A-DAYS.” 

Awful intelligence about a child of only six years 
old. Her mamma says she is growing so fast! 

Is it possible? Are these the materials of which 
the girl of the future period will be made ?—Punch. 


MILITIAMEN RE-ATTESTED. 

Militia Officer: “Ah, this is Smithers! Why, 
you're getting very fat, Smithers. Let’s see—this 
is your fifth training, isn’t it?” 

Stout Private: “Yes, sir. After we was disem- 
bodied, sir, the adj’tant he took an’ reintestined me, 
sir!” 

(Note.— Militiamen, after serving four trainings, can 
be “ re-attested ” for another five years.)—Punch. 


Bune ON THE BeNncu.—Public-house virtue is 
evidently pewter virtue. Lots more publicans have 
been fined for giving cheating measure. When we 
feel the weather we are having at this writing, and 
think of a fellow who can cheat a thirsty soul out of 
a part of his draught, we should boil over, but for 
iced Seltzer and fixings. But it is scarcely worth 
wasting indignation on Bung—what do the magis- 
trates say for themselves who are apprised of his. 
many convictions, and yet renew bis licence? | Is 








ee | 


Bung on the Bench—vicariously ? We shall keep 
the list of convictions, and have a look in next jj. 
censing day. Brewers, how are you?—Punch, 


Tue Prorgsr Locatity.—A contemporary state; 
that “ wheat in full ear was seen in the neighbour. 
hood of Southampton the other day.” We shall bh. 
glad to learn when it is seen in a good many empty 
mouths.—Fun. 

Our Barta-Lions.—The Indian troops who served 
in Abyssinia are to receive “batta,” the ordinary 
extra pay for one year, as a reward for active ger- 
vice. We believe that the term is derived from the 
fact that ever so small a reward is “ batta” than 
nothing. Moreover, as the batta is served out a 
once, it is more like hasty pudding than ‘prize money 
usually is.—Fun. 

WORKED BY WIRES. 

Mr. Rearden, his extremely ill-worded motion, his 
rapid collapse, and his br -«t of apology will not 
probably be heard of again, but before the “ stir” to 
which he for a moment gave rise, passes to limbo, it 
is only fair to call attention to the source from whence 
his unbappy inspirations evidently sprang. We are 
very much afraid it was the Balmoral leader in the 
Times. That, in its turn. too, may possibly be for- 
gotten as rapidly, for the “ fifth estate of the realm” 
is a marvellous hand at eating its own words ; yet it 
did give expression to a certain sort of floating 
grumble, and having done this is worth a little com- 
ment. Ofcourse the Times was sufficiently diplomatic 
to level at Mr. Disraeli its earnest remonstrance, but 
a not over-particular portion of public dropped the 
diplomatic view of the matter and read the article in 
a very different spirit. What lasting effect it had in 
high or low quarters we are not in a position to 
state, but it has had one good.result. It has set in- 
genious people at work to discover new methods of 
carrying on government by machinery. Some one 
has suggested this :— 

1. The House of Commons, not being large enough 
to accommodate members, to be destroyed, but no 
pew one built as in future. 

a. The Premier will take up a permanent residence 
upon the Treasury bench, which will be painte: 
green, removed to Hughenden Manor, and fixed under 
a tree in the park. 

b. He will there enter into consultation by pos! 
(enclosing a stamp) with the other members of tl 
Cabinet. 

c. And refuse to attend to anonymous communi 
cations from the country at large. 

2. The members of the House of Commons wil 
reside in or about the counties or boroughs whici 
they represent, and 

a. Communicate their views to ome another by 
telegraph. 

», Send their speeches, which they can mak 
vither to a few and select constituents, their families. 
ora row of cabbages, up to the Times for publication. 

c. And carefully specify tle points where the) 
think it likely they may be interrupted by low! 
cheers, cries of “ Divide,” and other “chaff.” 

N.B. As a rule,they may insert the word laughter 
at every full stop. 2 

4. These regulations will not apply to Mr. Whal 
ley, with whom some special arrangement will be 
made. 

5. As the Ministry will never go out, there wil! 
uever be any necessity for a division, though one can 
be occasionally taken in fun, for the double purpos: 
of furnishing material for leading articles, and edily- 
ing the country. , 

6. As it is calculated that the carrying out of the 
above programme may possibly lessen the presti 
of the British Parliament, by depriving it of thos 
opportunities it has hitherto enjoyed of displayint 
its special peculiarities, it has been determined the! 

a. Members shall meet once a year for the pu 
pose of enjoying a bear fight. 

b. The Government and Opposition shall mak: 
their customary charges against each other of dis 
honesty and national pocket-picking. 

c. And that one personal division, at least, be taken. 
for the purpose of assuring the world at large that 
a British Member of Parliament prefers his patty 
to his country, and himself to both.—Tomahawk. 


Mr. Home has, we understand, sent in a most ur- 
gent appeal to the Court of Chancery, that it is very 
cruel to charge him with his own costs; for, owing 
to his state of health and to the unaccountable re 
serve of the spirits, he really has not got a rap witli 
which to pay them! —Tomahawk. 


Tueopore BARRBRE, a French dramatic author, 
recently received a proposal from a person residing 
at Toulouse that they should put their heads tog 
ther and write a comedy in five acts. The corte’ 
pondent added a personal detail to the effect that he 
had 100,000f. a-year.  Barridre replied :—‘'I do a0 
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work with persons who have 100,000f, aeyeair. My 
custom, on the contrary, is to work with persons who 
are 100,000f, in debt. Lose all your money, and then 
we will consider about working together.” 


Kine THEODORE, it is stated, advised his com- 
panions to attack the British by night, but they de- 
clined, and deseended to their deaths by daylight. 
Had they obeyed, they would have had a new proof 
of the power which science can bring to bear in aid 
of slaughter. Sir Robert Napier had with him an 
apparatus for employing the magnesium light ona 
vrand scale. At a distance of 600 yards a bewilder- 
ing blaze of light would have been thrown into the 
eves of the Abyssinians, and the British, themselves 


in impenetrable shadow, would have shot down their | 


enemies at leisure and ease. The poor Abyssinians 
would have been helpless as herrings with the elee- 
trie ray streaming on the shoal. ‘It is hardly war, 
such a contest ; but itis better that civilization should 
be armed than that barbarism should be. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lemon Cream.—Take a pint of thick cream and | 


put it to the yolks of two eggs well beaten, four 
ounces of fine sugar, and the thin rind of a lemon ; 


through Endcliffe Wood, for the accommodation of 
forty-eight poor people. The buildings will consist 
of thirty-six almshouses, the cost of which, about 
24,0002., will be borne by Mr. Mark Firth, the Master 
©utler. Mr. Firth will provide for the allowance of 


| 78. a-week each to the single and 10s. a-week to the 


married occupants. The site will cover two acres of 
land. The charity will be open to the poor of all 
religious denominations. 
have been prepared by Mr. Hill, of Leeds, now of the 
firm of Hill and Swann, Sheffield. The design is 
Gothic, in the form of a double quadrangle, and 


| the material rock-faced Green Moor stone, with 


dressed dormers and quoins. The houses in the 
centre wing stand back to back; those in the return 
wings are single. The middle of the centre wing is 
occupied by a small chapel for the use of the inmates, 
from which rises an ornamental tower. Adjoining 
the chapel is a house forthe governor, The building 
is two stories high, avd each house contains a living- 
room 12 feet square, a bedroom of the same size, and 
a cellar divided for pantry and coals. Gasand water 
will be laid on to every house. Standing in a 
beautiful neighbourhood, the building will enjoy a 
warm, sheltered, sunny aspect, well suited to the 
residence of the aged and infirm. 


| alone. 


| Hanging Water. which is at the end of the new road | dimensions of the stone are 2 ft. 1 in. long, 1 ft. 1} in. 


wide, and 1ft. deep. The inscriptions on the stone 
are as follow :—On the top—* The first stone of this 
new theatre was laid on the 3rd of April, 1790, in 
the 30th year of the reign of King George IIL, by 
the Right Honourable John Hobart, Earl of Bucking- 
ham.—Auetor pretiosa facit.” On the front—“ The 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, first built in 1703.” 
At the right end—‘ But unfortunately destroyed by 


The plans for the building | fire on the 17th June, 1782.” 


| 
| 





CONDITION OF WOMEN IN CUBA. 

Women’s relations in Cuba are very peculiar ; they 
are absolute slaves to custom. They must never 
walk alone—not even attend church without a 
duenna—and by no means receive male visitors 
And then, too, poor things! they are rarely 
or never educated ; and I think, during my whole 
stay on the island, [ never saw a creole woman read- 
ing a book; yet, what with their fine eyes, graceful 
persons, small hands and feet, and a certain facility 
of small talk, they manage to interest and captivate 
the susceptible stranger. 

Their whole life is passed in listless idleness, 
varied occasionally by a ball, a stroll of an evening 


| at the “ Rotretta,” or, if able, an airing in the volante 


jon the Paseo. They begin their day by going to 
| early morning mass, after which they pass the time 
| lolling in rocking chairs and fanning themselves, re 
| lieving the monotony, perhaps, by a “ siesta,” suck 





boil it up, then stir it till alwost cold; put the juic: 
of a lemon in a dish or bowl, and put the cream upon 
it, stirring it till quite cold. 


ADMONITION. 
O THOU who choosest still to wait, 
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Axtipotr AGAINST Porson.—Hundreds of lives 
have been saved by a knowledge of this simple re- 
ceipt. A large teaspoonful of made mustard mixed 
in a tumbler of warm water, and swallowed as soon 
as possible; it acts as an instant emetic, sufficiently 
powerful to remove all that is lodged in the sto- 
mach. 


Lemon HongycomB.—Sweeten the juice of a 


lemon to taste, and pour it into the dish you serve | 
itin; mix the white of an egg that is beaten with a | 


pint of rich cream and a little sugar ; whisk it, and 
as the froth rises put it on the lemon juice. 
the day before you wish to use it. 
Tue PotsE.—The pulse 
person beats seventy times in a minute; there may 
be good health, down to sixty; but if the pulse al- 
ways exceeds seventy, there is disease ; the machine 
8 working tuo fast; is wearing itself out; there is 
ever or inflammation somewhere, and the body is 
feeding on itself, as in consumption, where the pulse 
is always quick, that is over seventy, gradually in- 
creasing with decreasing chances of cure, until it 
reaches 110 or 120, when death comes before many 
days. When the pulse is all the time over seventy 
for months, and there is even a slight cough, the 
lungs are affected. Every intelligent person owes it 
to himself to learn from his family physician how to 
ascertain the pulse in health ; then, by comparing it 
with what it is when ailing, he may have some idea 
of the urgency of his own case, and it will be an im- 
portant guide to the physician. Parents ought to 
know the healthy pulse of each child; as, now and 
then, a person is born with a peculiarly slow or fast 
pulse, and the very case in hand may be that pecu- 
liarity. An infant’s pulse is 130; a child’s of seven 
years about eighty; from twenty to sixty years, it is 
seventy beats a minute, declining to sixty, at four- 
score. There are pulses all over the body, but 
where there is only skin and bone, as at the temples, 
it is more easily felt; the wrist is the most con- 
venient point. The feebleness or strength of the 
beats is not material, being modified by the fingers’ 
pressure. Comparative rapidity is the great point; 
near death, it is 140 and over. A healthy pulse im- 
parts to the finger a feeling as of a woollen string ; 
in fever, it feels harder, like a silk thread ; if there is 
inflammation, which is always dangerous, it beats 
fast, spiteful, and hard, as if a fine wire was throb- 
bing against the finger. When the pulse beats ir- 
regularly, as if it lost a beat, then hurried to make it 
up, there is something the matter with the heart. 
But how ever unnatural you may think the pulse is, 
do not worry about it, take nothing, do nothing ex- 
cept by the advice of an intelligent physician. 


ON the visit of the Emperor and Empress of the 
French to Rouen his Majesty wore a plain morning 
‘dress, with the Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
onour. The Empress had on a robe of lilac-coloured 
silk, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, the head-dress 
being ornamented with bouquets of Parma violets 
and branches of lilac intermingled. When the mayor 
aud municipal authorities of the city received the 
Imperial visitors they presented the keys ‘to his 
Majesty ; they are the same that were handed to 
Napoleon I. on his visit to Rouen in 1810, to inan- 
gurate a new bridge over the Seine. 

MUNIFICENCE IN SHEPFIELD.—Thie erection of a 
block of buildings will forthwith be commenced at 


Do it i 


of a healthy grown | 


Like a beggar at a rich man’s gate, 
Thou hast mistaken the way to find 
Rest of body or rest of mind. 


Thou canst not break and never mend, 
Thou canst not borrow and never lend ; 
Thou canst not have and never get ; 
And farther, let me tell thee yet : 


Neither in great things nor in small, 

Is Mother Nature cheated at all; 

She never says, “ Half-price, my son!” 
But giveth worth of the work that’s done. 


Bread for the reaper in harvest hours, 
Thorns to the sower of thorns, not flower 
Love, to the loving, back again, 

Tears and torments to evil men. 


Therefore I charge thee not to wait, 
Likea beggar at a rich man’s gate; 
But take thy pruning-knife in hand, 
And in the way of the vineyards stand. 
And if thy fortuae haply be 

That no man cometh and hireth thee, 
Overturn and replan thy plan— 

Go thyself and hire some man ! 





GEMS. 

WHATEVER you dislike in another, take care to 
correct in yourself. 

You had better learn to conquer your own will, 
than strive to obtain the mastery of that of others. 

It is with narrow-souled people as with narrow- 
necked bottles—the less they have in them the more 
noise they make in pouring out. 

SUFFER not your spirit to be subdued by misfor- 
tune ; but, on the contrary, steer right onward, with 
a courage greater than your face seems to allow. 

PERSEVERANCE not only goes far to insure suc- 
cess, but also obtains honours for those who, 
although the least fortunate, have been the most 
diligent. 

No one can tell the misery of an unloved and 


comes with years, and the man is not 
pain like the child. 
NATURE'S TEACHINGS, 
Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
E’en in the noisome weed. Hurpts. 


THe foundation stone of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has been exhumed whilst removing the foundations. 
In a cavity in the bed of the stone were found 
a guinea, date 1788; half-guinea, date 1789; a 
shilling, date 1787; a sixpence, date 1787; a four- 
penny-piece, date 1786; a threepenny-piece, date 
1772; a twopenny-piece, date 1786; and a silver 
penny-piece, date 1786. The position of the stone 
was in the north wall of the box-corridor, on 
the centre line of the auditorium, under the open- 





lonely child; in after-life, a degree of hardness | umbrellas of white alpaca, usually lined with green. 


susceptible of | Grave old senators may be seen walking towards the 


ing an orange, or sipping a “refresco ;’ when, the 
afternoon having arrived, they are taken possession 
of by their maids, their magnificent heads of hai: 
elaborately “coiffured,’ and donning their robes, 
they are ready to ride upon the Paseo, do a littl 
shopping, or, when darkness arrives, receive thei: 
“eaballeros” in the presence of the family, o1 
possibly, if it is “ Retretta ” night, go upto the Plaza 
to hear the music and saunter round. 

Cleanliness, according to our ideas, is not with 
them a virtue ; they seldom or never bathe, having 
a perfect horror of cold water, and an abhorrence of 
the constant bathing and scrubbing processes to 
which our women submit, their ablations being con 
fined to moistening their faces with the corner of a 
towel soaked in rum, after which is applied the uni- 
versally used cosmetic, a powdered chalk made from 
egg-shells. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ropert CHAMBERS, the great oarsman, has died 
of consumption. The admirers.of rewing in excess 
have a lesson the more. 

TuE Japanese Dickens, Kioyte Bakin by name, 
has written one story in 106 volumes, which was 
thirty-eight years going through the press. 





In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
a blacksmith, of London, named Mark Sealiot, made 
| a lock of iron, steel, and brass, of eleven pieces, and 
la pipe key, all of which weighed only one grain. 

AT Versailles the ladies of the highest rank, com 
plying with the wishes of Pins IX., now wear along 
veil, hanging down to their waist, whenever they 
resort to the Church of St. Louis, or that of Nétre 
Dame. 

RECENTLY a fire broke out in a van laden with 
some MSS. belonging to the Bishop of London, 
which were being removed from Si. James’s-square 
to his lordship’s palace at Fulham. The fire arose 
from spontaneous combustion of the MSS.—supposed 
to be sermons. 


THE heat during the past month has introduced a 





| 





new fashion at Paris, namely, that of men carrying 


Luxembourg under the shade of these new articles 
of male paraphernalia. A gamin suggested to a 


; venerable general proceeding towards the Senate 


that he should likewise shelter his complexion by 
the use of a green veil. 

Discovery OF A Roman Linc.—A Yorkshire,anti 
quarian has organized a band of young boys to scour 
the fields for flint implements,.and to collect coins 
and antiquities, in the country surrounding Malton. 
A company of these young archwologists were a short 
time ago in a cutting on the Thirsk Railway, which 
crosses the outer trenches of the Roman camp at Mal- 
ton obliquely, and one of them picked up what he took 
to be a piece of corroded iron. On being divested ot 
the clay, the article proved to be a Roman ring of 
iron, having an engraved seal as large as a sixpence. 
The enamel was of a bright red, and quite perfect. 
The head is beautifully engraved, and behind it is 
the letter V, and before it the letter8. The Rev. 
Canon Greenwell pronounces it a very good speci- 


ing leading from the hall to the pit-corridor, at a | men of a well-engraved sea! of Roman date, and 
| depth of 2 ft. Sin. below the paving of the hall. Tho | thinks the head a portrait. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


x. ¥. Z.—See our answer to “ W. H.” 
Sicnarr Emcrin—Write to the Editor of the Army and 
Vavy Gazette. 

Stoney H. G.—We cannot give an opinion without perus- 
ing the MS. 

Poxtry.—Lines on “Love,” by C. W. Hartley, not being 
up to our standard, are declined with thanks. 

JerroLtp Arkinson.—1. Apply exactly in the same way as 
you would pomatum or oil. 2. Handwriting very good. 

Bouxp Away.— With your practical knowledge of a good 
trade, you would stand a good chance of success in Canada, 

Fanny.—Melodrama is a species of pantomimic drama, 
iu which much of the interest depends upon descriptive in- 
strumental music. 

Annix. —- Your mother having died without a will, her pro- 
perty must be divided in equal proportions between her sur- 
viving children. 

W. X. Y. Z—This correspondent is thanked for his cu- 
logistic remarks on the tales. We have, indeed, met 
with a vast namber of admirers. 

Benepict.— When asked the name and occupation of your 
father, answer truthfully, and this you can do without mea- 





tioning the fact of your illegitimacy. 

Rostyx.—Pyrotechny means the art of manufacturing fire | 
works, not only for amusement, but forthe purposes of war, | 

uch as bombs, grenades, rockets, and ftirelights. j 

Acnxrs.—Missa is a Latin word, meaning a mass. In a 
musical sense the mass consists of five principal movements, 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei. 

Wattru.—Tarma, in the Roman cavalry, signified a troop 
consisting of thirty horsemen; there were ten turme in 
every legion, and three decurie in every turma. 

J. Geary.—Twenty years’ undisputed possession gives a 
itle; nevertheless, we should advise you to consult « solici- 
tor, before expending your money on the land. 

A. B. O.—The frequent use of warm salt water is the only 
safe remedy we can prescribe; a small quantity of vinegar 
may occasionally be added. 

F. N. M.—To revive black cloth, dip some flannel into 
stale beer, and well rub the cloth with it; when quite dry, 
brush well; this precess will impart a gloss. 

H. Witxiss.—The marriage is legal, and the husband will 
not be permitted by the law to shuffle out of it, simply be- 
cause he roguishly married under a false name. 

G. Fooxs.—The only reason we can give for the discon- 
tinuance of the story, is that it was concluded in No. 262, a 
act our correspondent might have observed for herseli 

Witiiam Harvey.—Theo lessee can legally prevent a | 
sailor in uniform from entering the boxes of his theatre; at | 
he Opera the lessees exclude persons not properly attired. 

Constance.—If you wish for success in life, make perse 
verance your bosom friend, experience your counsellor, cau- 
tion your elder brother, and hope your guardian genius. 

James Surtn.—We are not prepared to state that the 
lottery is a “swindle.” At the same time we have no 
ypinion of these foreign loans raised by means of lotteries, 
and should therefore advise you to avoid them all. 

W. H.—Although parted for seven years from your wife, 
if you were to contract another marriage, you would be 
tiable to a prosecution for bigamy. The punishment would 
depend entirely upon the judge who tried the case. 

Esruer.—-The most authentic witnesses of any man’s 
character, are those who know him in his own family, and 
see him without any restraint, or rule of conduct, but such 
as he voluntarily prescribes to himself. 

Loutrs—The Carmagnole was a popular song and dance, 
derived from Piedmont, very popular in France during the 
Reign of Terror in 1793-4. The chorus of this song waa 

Dansons la Carmagnole, vive le son du canon !” 

Orton.—1. You have no remedy. Your late landlady be- 
haved unusually well to you, and is justitied in detaining 
your luggage till you pay her. 2. Pronounced as if spelled 
‘ap-a-pee. 

Spanish Joz.—To make the moustache grow quickly, take 
| drachm of sulphur, half a drachm of sugar of lead, and 
4oz. of rose water; mix well, and apply to the roots of the 

‘air twicea day for some time; this will also have the effect 
of darkening the hair. 

G. M.—Frederick Anthony Mesmer, a German physician, 
of Mersburg, published his doctrines on mesmerism in 1766, 
contending, by a thesis on planetary influence, that the 
heavenly bodies diffused through the universe a subtle fluid 
which acts on the nervous system of animated beings. 
Quitting Vienna for Paris, in 1778, he gained numerous 





proselytes to his system in Frauce, where he received a sub- 


scription of 340.000 livres. The government appointed a com- 
mittee of physicians and members of the Academy of 
Sciences to investigate his pretensions. Among these were 
Franklin and Dr. Baily, and the result appeared in an ad- 
mirable paper drawn up by the latter, in 1784, exposing the 
fotility of animal magnetism, as the delusion was then 
termed. Mesmerism excited attention again in 1848, when 
Miss Harriet Martineau and others announced their belief in 
it. \pply to Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. We believe the late Dr. Elliotson also wrote a 


; | work on the subject. 


A. G.—The invention of the drum is ascribed to Bacchus, 


who is said to have given his signals of battle with cym- 


bals and drums. it was an oriental invention brought by 


| the Moors into Spain, a.v. 715. The braces on the sides, to 


vary the sound, are of later date. 

A.rrep.—The manufacture of woollen carpets was intro- 
duced into France from Persia, in the reign of Henry IV. 
Some artizans who had quitted France in disgustestablished 
the English carpet manufacture, about 1750. A cork-carpet 
company was formed in 1862. 

Nuva Litta.—1. Your friend's t was indi t, nay, 
immodest. What respectable young woman would con- 
tinue to correspond with a young man, after she had disco- 
vered that he had deceived her as to his name, and the fact 
of his being a married man. 2. Handwriting very good. 

Horacr.—Francbise in law is defined as “ a Royal privi- 
lege, or a branch of the Queen’s prerogative subsisting in 
the hands of » subject.” As applied to Parliament the term 
means the right to vote atan election fora of Par- 
liament. : 

Sr. Lzecern.—The examination for assistants in the 
Mineralogy Department of the British Museum consists of 
handwriting and orthography, mathomatics, including crys- 
tallography and physical optics, Latin, French, German, 
and mineralogy. 

Reaper From THE First.—You should register your 
design at the Office of Designs at Whitehall, and this you 
could do at a comparatively trifling cost; or apply to a re- 
spectable patent agent; there is one in Lincoln's hee Fields, 
who would give you any advice on the matter. 








CONSTANCY. 


I saw a flower, its gentle stem 
Supported many a budding gem; 
‘Twas beautiful, and only grew 
When genial winds in wildness blew. 


To view it was a pleasing sight, 

Its fragrance rare both day and night; 
But should there blow a sterner gale 
Its leaves will fall, its stem will fail. 


Then who will trust the failing flower 
That only buds and blooms an hour * 
Or who would trust the gayest beam 
If it expires with one bright gleam ” 


Give me the flower that will not fade 
And lose its richness in wind or shade; 
Tis not the brightness of the light ; 
But constancy that gives delight. os a ee 


Pauvee Lovise.—By no other means than an advertise. | 


ment in the American papers could you discover a missing 
friend in America. j 
millions of people, to find a single individual without he 
holds some public appointment ? 

Nicnotson.—Pot-wallopers is a term applied to voters in 
certain boroughs, where all who boil (wallop) a pot are en- 
titled to vote. Property qualification of members was 
abolished in 1858. The Reform Act received the Royal as- 
sent Jone 7th, 1852. 

A. G.—Corps diplomatique means the ambassadors from 
their respective courts acting on the authority of the diplo- 
mas (commissions) which invest them with that character: 
it is sometimes used in a broader sense to describe those 
men who are best acquainted with the diplomatic forms. 

Ava.—For all culinary purposes, when orange or lemon 
peel is required, care should be taken to cut it very thin with 
a sharp knife. The zost of the rind is contained in a num- 
ber of very small cells all over the surface, to liberate which, 
for the sake of its flavour, itis necessary to cut the peel thin, 
so as to open these cells, and thus obtain their essence. 

J. Crarxe.—An imperial square yard contains nine im- 
perial square feet, and an imperial square foot 144 imperial 
square inches. The circular foot (that is, a circle whose 
diumeter is one foot) contains 115-097 square inches, and the. 
square foot contains 183-346 circular inches, that is, circles 
whose diameters are each one inch. 

A. W.—The African Association for promoting the Ex- 
ploration of [nner Africa, was formed in 1788, principally by 
Sir Joseph Banks ; and under its auspices many additions 
were made to African geography by Ledyard, Park, Burck- 
hardt, and Hornemann. It merged into the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society in 1831, 

C. Burptin.—1. We cannot give you any recipe for remov- 
ing what nature has supplied voa so pleutifully with. When 
shaving use boiling water; this will tend greatly to relieve 
the pain attendant upon the operation. 2. To remove corns 
procure some young ivy leaves, steep them in vinegar for 
twenty-four hours, then bind a little round the toe afflicted. 

Reotnatp.—The introduction of drankenness into Eng- 
land has been ascribed to the Flemings and Dutch, as many 
passages in our old plays show. It is not generally known 
that they introduced this bad custom also into Tealy, as 
Florio's “ Intod rsi, to b dutch or drunk, to dutchify 
oneself,” leaves no doubt about the matter. 

X. Y. Z.—From your desire that our answer to your ques- 
tion should be so disguised that you alone can understand 
it, we fear you have no honest intentions. Be warned iu 
time, pursue a straightforward course. The promissory 
note, payable on demand, not being honoured, the cattle can 
be seized at once. 

Marcarer.—In good houschold management there is a 
kind of sciente, which, if it consisted merely in keeping the 
house respectable in its physical character, might be left to 
the effectual working out of hired hands; but happily for 

women, there is a phil hy in this science, by which ail 
their highest and best f gs are calledinto exercise. Not 
only must the house be neat and clean, but it must be or- 
dered so as to suit the tastes of all, as far as may be, with- 





How is it possible among so many | 


out annoyance or offence to any; not only must « constant 
system of activity be established, but peace must be pre. 
served, or happiness will be destroyed; not only must ele- 
gance be called in, to adorn and beautify the whole, bur 
self-gratification must be made the yielding point in every 
disputed cage. 

Lanp Lusner.—Being too poor to apprentice yourself as 
a miishipman, and too proud to go before the mast, yet 
determined to go to sea, your only course is to get some 
captain to take you on board as his clerk, or some ship. 
owner might place you on board in the steward’s or purser’s 
department. 

Irattan Ginu.—The best test you can have of your lover's 
sincerity and real love for you, will be in his con:tuct when 
you tell him of your con and real station in life and 
this you should lose no time in doing, for if he makes the 
discovery otherwise than by your megns, he will be under 
the impression you have been wilfully deceiving him. 

A. Cowcuer.—We do not insert advertisements in these 
columns. Advertise in the Times. But the father of the 
child being a wine merchant, and your in 
session of his name, as also that of his agent, why not look 
down the list of wine merchants in the London Post Ojtice 
Directory ? also under his name in the Alphabetical . 
portion of the Trades Directory. 

Epwarp.—The word Petalism is derived from the Greek 
petalon, a leaf, and signified a mode of deciding upon the 
guilt of citizens of Syracuse, similar to the Athenian ostra- 
cism, the name being written on a leaf (generally that of 
the olive) instead of a shell, about 4608.c. If the guilt of 
the accused were thus established, the sentence was usually 
banishment. . 

Mary.—The observance uinquagesima Sunday was 
instituted by Pope Gregory the Great, abont 1572. The name 
of the first Sunday in Lent having been distinguished by the 
appellation of Quadragesima, and the three weeks preced- 
ing having been appropriated to the gradual introduction of 
the Lent fast, the three Sundays of these weeks were called 
by names significant of their position in the calendar, and 
reckoning by decades or tenths, the Sunday preceding 
Quadragesima received ita present name, Quinquagesima, 
the second Sexagesima, and the third Septuagesima. 

Cuaries.—You have been correctly informed, there was 
an extraordinary fall of flies in London, in 1707, covering 
the clothes of passengers in the streets, where they lay so 
thick, that the impressions of the people's feet were visible 
on the pavements, as they are during a fall of snow. In the 
United States of America, there is an insect called the HHes- 
sian fly, from the notion of its Lepage been brought there 
by the Hessian troops in the service of England, during the 
American War of Independence. Its ravages were very ex- 
tensive on the wheat in 1777, but the injury to the crops was 
much less afterwards. Before and during the severe attack 
of cholera at Newcastle in 1853, the air was infested with 
| small flies. 
| B, twenty-five, 5 ft. 5 in., brown eyes and hair, a clerk 
} with 150/., and a yearly salary of 1007. 

Harrison, twenty-six, a tradesman, good looking, steady 
andindustrious. Respondent must have a little money. 

Arrnur Hewsry, twenty-one, 5 ft. 8 in., light hair, blue eyes. 
and aclerk erfgaged inthe city. Respondent must be protty: 
a dark complexion preferred. 
| Ware Rosz and Brackserry. “ White Rose,” twenty- 
five, and “Blackberry,” tweuty-six. Respondents must be 
in a comfortable position, and about thirty. 

S. A. M., forty-seven, a medical man, h , 5ft. Lin 
slight figure, and good manners and yee Respou- 
dent must be about the same age, and have a little money 

E. T., thirty-five, a widower, good looking, 5ft. 8in., no 
family, aicomfortable home, and income of 130/. Respoudent 
must have a similar income, be about 35, domesticated, and 
able to appreciate kindness and affection. 

Hextice E., seventeen, medium height, dark brown eye« 








| and hair, thoroughly domesticated, accomplished, and wil! 


have 4,0007. on her wedding-day. Respondent must be 
dark, and rather tall; an officer preferred. 
Mavup and Jeyytze. “Maud,” seventeen, 5 ft. 4 in., dark 


; brown hair and eyes, fair, good teeth, and has a littl» 
| money. Respondent must be a gentleman. 


* Jennie, 
eighteen, 5 ft. 2 in., fair, blae eyes, affectionate, pretty, aud 
has money. Respondent must be tall and gentlemanly. 

Liry and Grace. “Lily,” twenty-one, tall, dark, and has 
good expectations. Respondent must be tall, dark, and of 
an aff te dispositi “ Grace,” nineteen, short, dark. 
and pretty, and with good expectati Respondents must 
be tall. 








Communications Recervep : 

E, Furvess is responded to by—‘ Laura,” eighteen, tall 
and dark. 

Lonety Harry by—“ Eloise,” twenty, petite, of a loving 
lisposition. and well educated 

E. M. C. by—“ Kate,” seventeen, 5 ft. 2 in., fair, good tem- 
pered and domesticated. 

W. T. by —“ Kate Hilton.” 
Mrs. F. by—" P. R.,” thirty-four, healthy, and sober. 
Eveunts by—“* Edgar Mortimer,” tall, dack, and hand- 


« 





some. 

Ipa by—“H. Montague,” tall, dark, and in a good posi- 
tion. 

J. D. S. by—"E. A. S.,” twenty-five, petite, blue eyes. 
brown hair, and very affectionate; and—** Nemophila 
twenty-three, fair, thoroughly domesticated, and affectionate. 
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